











American Montessori Training 
School for Teachers 


TORRESDALE HOUSE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Torresdale House, a $30,000 building, 
is the first edifice in the world erected 
specially for Montessori work. A train- 
ing class for teachers is conducted by the 
Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, who 
studied in Rome. Italy has no concep- 
tion of the American Kindergarten, so 
naturally the Italian Montessori School 
uses only a few Froebelian games and 
clay-modeling. 

Besides the FULL MONTESSORI COURSE, 
psychology, general method, phonetics, 
etc., trainers at Torresdale are instructed 
by a trained kindergartner in the use of 
such stories, kindergarten games, gifts, 
and occupations as have been found suitable for 
use in the American Montessori School. 

Trainers are required to teach one full 
school year. 


Diploma upon graduating. 


Full particulars upon application to 
the Directress. 


Visitors Admitted by Appointment. 

















DEAF CHILDREN.—The moment you learn of a child 
losing its hearing, write to the Volta Bureau for the In- 
crease and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf, 
1601 35th Street, Washington, D. C., for free literature 
on approved methods of preserving its rightful heritage 
of speech during the impressionable years of early 
childhood. 











MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP-READING 


INSTRUCTION PRIVATE PRACTICE CLASSES 
For Information Write MISS DUGANE 
260 West Forty-fourth Street New York City 























Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 


Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
117 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 























“THE TYPEWRITER FOR PERSONS OF TASTE” 





The New 
MULTIPLEX 


HAMMOND 
Visible 


Is the ONLY Typewriter which 
Carries 
TWO STYLES of TYPE at ONCE 


You can change instantly from Pica Type to 
Italics, or from English to German, Russian, 


Greek, etc., by the mere turn of a knob, 
Ordinary pica type and Bell Visible Speech 


Symbols can be carried on the machine at once. 


Bell Visible Speech Symbols used on Multiplex Hammond Typewriter 
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Gentlemen: 


Please tell me more about the new Multiplex 
Hammond. 


Street and No. 
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pay 
tay 
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beau 
dough 
go 
tum 


ton 
tongue 


hay 
whey 
weigh 
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vie 
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see 
Zee 


she 
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BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deep 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Company, New York and London: Fifth edition, 1911. 
the chapter on ‘Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. 
Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. $1-76. 

Special shuttles, containing nearl 


Hammond typewriter. 


English ‘characters on this machine. 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. 
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every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used wperehengeany with the regular 
The price of this special shuttle of Universa 
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Address the Superintendent. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF IN SCOTLAND * 


BY DR. W. H. ADDISON, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


A THE International Conference held 
in Edinburgh six years ago it was 
my privilege to read a paper having the 
same title as that which I purpose to read 
today, and I have chosen the old title be- 
cause it seemed to me to fit best with the 
remarks which it is my duty, as chairman 
of the Association, to make at this our 
opening meeting. 

It is 16 years since the first conference 
of this our National Association was held 
in Glasgow, and I was the one chiefly in- 
strumental, in spite of some opposition, 
in persuading the Association to hold its 
biennial meetings in different parts of the 
country, instead of holding them in the 
huge metropolis of the empire, as had 
been the case with the old conventions 
held at rare intervals before our Asso- 
ciation was formed. I think I may fairly 
claim that the policy then inaugurated 
has been a successful one and that much 
greater interest in our work has been 
manifested since we began to perambu- 
late the country instead of confining our 
meetings to a place where our small body 
is quite lost amidst the huge interests 
which concentrate in London. 

There are many weighty reasons why 
the friends of the deaf should try to 
awaken the interest of those who, fortu- 
nately for themselves, are in full posses- 
sion of all their faculties. The handicap 
of deafness is a very severe one, much 





* Being the address of the chairman of the 
Eighth Biennial Conference of the British Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of the Deaf, 
Glasgow, Scotland, July, 1913. 





greater than appears on the surface, and 
the problem of the education of the deaf 
a most difficult one—a problem which de- 
mands the most earnest study and thought 
on the part of all those who are or can 
be induced to become interested in it. I 
am sorry to say that the deaf as a class 
do not get the sympathy and help to 
which they are entitled or should expect 
from a Christian community. Their af- 
fliction does not, like that of the blind, 
appear on the surface. There are no 
sightless orbs to attract attention. They 
appear to the casual observer much like 
other men, move about freely, and ap- 
parently enjoy life as much and as well 
as we hearing and speaking people. Their 
disability is not realized because the con- 
sequence of deafness is not so much phys- 
ical atrophy as mental—that is, till edu- 
cation steps in and does its beneficent 
work. I question very much whether 
even we teachers of the deaf, let alone 
the outside world, ever fully realize what 
the awful solitude in which a deaf person 
lives is like. The most vivid imagination 
is not equal to the task. Every one can 
picture blindness; few or none can pic- 
ture deafness ; hence the blind always re- 
ceive more sympathy than the deaf, not 
only from the general public, but also 
from the authorities charged with the ad- 
ministration of the public funds. 

But though this is the case, yet the 
education of the deaf is a more costly 
provess than that of the blind, and neces- 
sarily so, especially if the oral method is 
followed, and this method of teaching 
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has been laid upon us. The English Edu- 
cation Department lays it down as a rule 
that “the English language is to be — 
by the oral method, where possible.” The 
Scotch Department lays down no such 
positive rule, but statistics show that the 
oral method is followed to a very large 
extent also in Scotland. Now, as the suc- 
cessful application of the oral method 
demands at least one teacher to every ten 
pupils, it follows as a matter of course 
that the teaching of these children must 
be costly. Moreover, as the pupils live 
in widely scattered areas and have to be 
collected into central schools, mainte- 
nance has to be provided as well, and this 
also adds to the cost. 


PROFITABLE TO THE COMMUNITY 


But the education of the deaf pays the 
community. The adult deaf do not re- 
quire the provision of special workshops 
as the blind do; they take their place 
alongside their hearing brethren in the 
ordinary workshops and become, as a 
rule, productive and wage-earning citi- 
zens. Jet me quote what Mrs. Lees, of 
Oldham, said at the Manchester Confer- 
ence two years ago: 


“When I was getting evidence for the con- 
ference on the after-care of the feeble-minded 
I got some statistics out, and whereas amongst 
the feeble-minded I could only trace nineteen 
who had passed through our schools, and of 
these not one was earning its own living, 
every child who had passed through the deaf 
school could be traced, and all except two, who 
were slightly mentally deficient and were help- 
ing at home, were getting a living. It seems 
to me that teaching the deaf is far more diffi- 
cult at first-than in the case of the feeble- 
minded or blind. It is far more difficult at 
first, because you have so few ways of getting 
at the mind of the child. Once you have got 
there, however, the education is easier, and it 
leads to much better results in the end. I 
refer to their being able to get their own liv- 
ing, and, after all, that is a matter to be con- 
sidered.” 


This opinion of one who is not a 
teacher, though keenly interested in edu- 
cation and social work, is borne out by 
some figures which have been collected 
quite recently by our National Bureau. 
This return deals with the occupations, 
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etc., of some 3,974 deaf persons who are 
known to the missionaries and after-care 
committees which look after the adult 
deaf. Of this number 1.1 per cent are 
reported as unfit for work, 2.7 per cent 
are unemployed, 4.6 per cent are in work- 
houses and asylums, and 91.6 per cent 
are in full employment. When we con- 
sider that this return includes many old 
and infirm, probably old-age pensioners, 
some weaklings, and others who have 
never been given a chance in life, I think 
we may safely say that it is highly credit- 
able to our deaf people, and should 
hearten both themselves and their friends 
to further efforts on their behalf. 

There are many societies up and down 
the country which interest themselves in 
this question and endeavor to provide for 
the needs of the deaf as necessity arises. 
In addition, however, to these local so- 
cieties, we have others which are national 
in character. The deaf themselves have 
joined together to form one society—the 
3ritish Deaf and Dumb Association— 
which, like our own, meets in conference 
every two years and voices the desires 
and aspirations of the educated deaf. The 
National Association of Teachers, which 
is meeting here this week, concerns itself 
more closely with the education of deaf 
children, though, as the latest report 
shows, it lends a helping hand whenever 
it can to the adult deaf in their efforts to 
better the lot of their fellows. Our as- 
sociation may be said to have two main 
objects: (1) to rouse the interest of the 
public, and (2) by comparison of meth- 
ods and discussion to improve the actual 
work in the class-room. 


EDUCATE THE PUBLIC 


The first object of our association, then, 
partakes somewhat of a missionary char- 
acter. We desire to stir up interest in 
the localities visited, so that we may get 
public sympathy to back us up when we 
appeal, as we often have to do, to those 
who hold the strings of the purse. In 
doing so, old truths have to be re-stated, 
with perhaps wearisome reiteration to 
some who think they see little result flow- 
ing from much talk. Teachers and oth- 
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ers need constantly to be reminded that 
the public, to whom we look to sustain 
us in our work, know next to nothing of 
the needs of the deaf, and that it is only 
by constant knocking at the door that 
attention can be aroused. I myself, since 
coming to Glasgow, have addressed some 
hundreds of meetings and thousands of 
people on this subject, yet I frequently 
meet persons who say to me, when they 
hear who I am, “Ah, yes, your place is in 
Castle street, and you train your pupils 
to sing beautifully”; or worse still, “I 
never knew there was such a place in 
Glasgow.” 

So, whether we like it or not, we have 
got to go on talking and working till we 
get for the deaf those things to which 
we consider them entitled. In arranging 
the conference program, then, this aim 
has been kept in view, and resolutions 
will be submitted, and I hope passed, 
which will serve to remind those who 
have the power to grant things which the 
teachers think desirable before the deaf 
of this country receive the education and 
training which we believe to be their due; 
and we intend to go on hammering at the 
gates of authority till we do get what we 
want. 

On the other hand, we recognize that 
we are fallible mortals, who, working in 
isolated portions of the vineyard, need to 
come together from time to time to dis- 
cuss methods of teaching, and, by com- 
paring notes, learn from pone another 
where we may improve and what we 
should discard. To this end the Confer- 
ence Committee has arranged that certain 
technical matters shall be discussed, and 
the initiation of these discussions has 
been intrusted to men and women who 
are recognized amongst us as leading ex- 
perts in these subjects. In this way it is 
hoped that those attending the conference 
will receive both pleasure and profit. 

So much for the general aspects of the 
conference work. I will now say a few 
words on the general state of deaf-mute 
education in Scotland, as it appears to 
me. For the purpose of comparison, I 
have been at ‘some pains in getting 
statistics from the schools, and I am 
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much indebted to those teachers who so 
promptly and courteously responded to 
my inquiries. I have also been much in- 
debted to the Handbook, which has just 
been issued by the National Bureau, and 
which is one of the most useful publica- 
tions relating to the deaf which has ever 
been published in this country. 


INCREASE IN DEAFNESS 


I must remind you that the education 
of the deaf was commenced in Scotland 
by Braidwood in the year 1760, but it 
was not till 1810, fifty years later, that 
a public school for the poor deaf was 
founded in Edinburgh. The Glasgow So- 
ciety for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb was formed in 1814, at first as an 
auxiliary of the Edinburgh institution. 
The school in Glasgow was not opened 
till a year or two later than this, and the 
first report was not issued apparently till 
the year 1819. Since then it has grown 
and prospered till it has reached its pres- 
ent noble dimensions. It may interest 
you to learn that I have in the office a 
register giving the names of every pupil 
from the commencement of the school to 
the present day, and the total number 
amounts to 1,785. In looking back over 
the old reports, I find that in the year 
1853 there were 259 deaf-mutes at school 
in Scotland; in 1885 the number had 
risen to 412; in 1895 it was 524; in 1907 
it was 530, while today the number re- 
turned as at school is 740—an increase in 
six years of 210, or 40 per cent. 

This remarkable increase during the 
past six years sounds rather alarming 
and would seem at first sight to suggest 
that deafness is increasing at a rapid rate 
amongst the population. Personally I do 
not think that this is the case. No doubt 
the epidemic of spotted fever which was 
prevalent a few years ago helped to swell 
the number of cases of adventitious deaf- 
ness, but that epidemic has passed away, 
and with the increased attention paid to 
sanitary science one may hope that this 
and other causes of deafness will pass 
away. The census returns, unfortunately, 
are of little use in helping us to estimate 
the ratio of deafness in the community, 
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owing to the loose way in which the 
terms relating to deafness and deaf- 
dumbness are employed, and it is a great 
pity that the recommendations of our sta- 
tistics committee were. not adopted when 
the last census was taken. One can only 
hazard an individual opinion regarding 
this increase in the number of deaf chil- 
dren at school, and from our association's 
point of view it can, I think, be regarded 
as entirely satisfactory as affording proof 
of the much greater attention which is 
being paid to the education of the chil- 
dren at the present time. 

I account for the increase 
ways: 

(1) The more effective application of 
the compulsory clause of the act of 1890. 

(2) The longer school life of every 
deaf child as compared with the past. 

(3) The effect of the children’s act 
of 1908, which introduced the doctor and 
medical inspection into our common 
schools. 

With regard to first: The act on the 
whole is being worked as was intended 
by those who framed it, for the benefit of 
the deaf child, and few now escape the 
educational net, though we still find many 
cases where the child is not sent to school 
promptly at the age of seven, and occa- 
sionally very bad cases of neglect crop 
up. 

Second: Formerly five years were re- 
garded as quite long enough for a deaf 
child’s schooling, and very few were al- 
lowed to stay longer. Even school au- 
thorities took this view, as, for example, 
Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh, where 
the age of admission was from seven to 
nine, and all the children had to leave at 
fourteen. Now the children are allowed 
by law nine years—from seven to sixteen. 
This seems a long time to poor parents 
especially, who are naturally anxious that 
their children should become wage-earn- 
ers as soon as possible. But we experts 
know that it is none too long for the 
work we have to do. I am glad to say 


in three 


that I find an increasing tendency amongst 
parents in Glasgow to send their children 
to the institution earlier than the com- 
pulsory age of admission, which shows 
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that the benefits conferred by the insti- 
tution training are appreciated; but I 
have to deplore the fact that this is bal- 
anced by the opposite tendency to take 
them away to work before the statutory 
age. Deaf children need a longer school 
period than hearing ones do, and they 
ought to get it; but if the school period 
must be cut short, personally I would 
rather dock it at the beginning than at 
the end. 

Third: The doctor in the school. This 
is a great gain and has resulted in the 
noting of many cases of deafness or semi- 
deafness which used to pass unnoticed. 
As the doctors become better educated as 
regards deafness and more accustomed 
to the work that they have to do in the 
schools, I am quite sure that defects like 
this will be sought out more and more 
and the proper remedies applied. 


QUACK REMEDIES 


I don’t know whether it is any use 
warning the public against the many 
quack remedies for deafness which are 
advertised in the papers from time to 
time. Judging by the amount of money 
which must be spent in advertising these 
so-called remedies, there are large num- 
bers of people who believe that deafness 
can be cured, no matter how absurd the 
supposed remedy may be. I wish the 
papers could be induced to refrain from 
publishing these lying advertisements, but 
I am afraid that would be expecting too 
much. I can only advise those who are 
threatened with deafness to consult a re- 
spectable practitioner, who will tell them 
honestly whether he can do them any 
good or not. So far as I know, no cure 
for total deafness has been discovered or 
is likely to be. 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


Deaf-dumbness, however, is not, I 
think, on the increase ; rather will it tend 
to decrease, at least to a considerable ex- 
tent, as the causes of it become better 
known and the proper remedies are ap- 
plied. These remedies, as I indicated 
four years ago in a paper read before the 
3ritish Deaf and Dumb Association at 
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Manchester, are to be found in the social 
and moral uplifting of the people of our 
great cities. “Did this man sin, or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” The 
answer is not easy to understand. There 
are doubtless many inscrutable reasons 
still hidden from our ken why so many 
children are born deaf; but this we may 
say with confidence, that if drunkenness 
and vice could be banished from our so- 
ciety today there would be fewer deaf 
children in the next generation. This is one 
lesson which forty years’ work amongst 
the deaf has taught me. But meanwhile 
the deaf, like the poor, are still with us; 
so, leaving these dark problems to our re- 
ligious and social reformers, let us turn 
our attention to the work that lies im- 
mediately before us as the guides and 
helpers of those upon whom this great 
misfortune has fallen. 


STANDARDIZE THE METHODS 


Our aim as an association is to perfect 
both our machinery and our methods. 
The machinery we can improve only by 
enlisting the sympathy and securing the 
aid of those who are empowered by law 
to administer the act of 1890. These are, 
in Scotland, the education department on 
the one hand and the local school boards 
on the other. Beyond giving us the indi- 
vidual grant, the education department 
has allowed us to do very much as we 
pleased, and in some ways I think we 
may feel very grateful for this, as it has 
allowed each school to develop its own 
methods in its own way. The great fault, 
perhaps the only fault, I have to find with 
the department is that it does not give 
us a big enough grant. I shall have some- 
thing to say on this point when I come 
to move the resolution down in my name. 

There is, however, one other blemish 
on this attitude of the department, and it 
is this: If we are ever to get codrdination 
in this work of teaching the deaf, there 
should be, I think, one inspector, as in 
England, to whom should be assigned the 
duty of visiting all the deaf schools in 
the Kingdom and noting the results. He 
would enable the department to obtain a 
first-hand knowledge of the conditions 
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under which the work is carried on which 
would be invaluable when the day arrives 
for us to have a really national system of 
education, wherein every section would 
have its appointed place. This system of 
having one special inspector has been of 
great advantage in England and has been 
a strong lever in bringing the English 
schools to their present position of ex- 
cellence. 


AREAS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Another point to which I wish to draw 
attention is the need that exists for larger 
areas of administration. At present the 
parish is the unit; the act prescribes that 
the parish in which the parent resides 
shall be the authority responsible for the 
education of any deaf child within its 
borders. There is no cause for complaint 
against the majority of the school boards. 
As a rule, they are exceedingly sympa- 
thetic toward our deaf children, and I 
notice a gradual improvement in the read- 
iness with which they take action when- 
ever the case of a deaf child is brought 
to their notice. But in the smaller and 
poorer parishes the temptation to delay 
sending deaf children to school is very 
great, and no wonder, for in some cases 
the charge makes a very heavy demand 
on the parish rates, especially in those 
cases, which not infrequently happen, 
where three or four children fall to be 
educated under the act. I know, for in- 
stance, of one agricultural parish where 
a plowman had five deaf children, all of 
whom had to be sent away for education. 
The lowest charge being £20 per annum 
for each child, you can easily calculate 
what the education of these children for 
the full term of nine years would cost 
this parish, and you can quite understand 
why the board, composed largely of farm- 
ers, were not very keen to enforce at- 
tendance at the age of seven, and why 
they were desirous of cutting the school 
term as short as possible. I know some- 
thing of farming and of the difficulty that 
farmers have in making ends meet in 
these days of low prices and agricultural 
depression, and I can therefore sympa- 
thize with the position of a board like 
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this, even though my sympathy with the 
deaf child is much greater. 

Another disadvantage which ensues 
from this system of parish units is caused 
by the migration of parents from one 
parish to another. Here, again, with the 
majority of the board I experience no 
difficulty, but there are some which try 
to evade their responsibilities as long as 
possible, with the result that either the 
finances of the institution or the educa- 
tion of the child must suffer. I am deal- 
ing with a case in point at the present 
time. A child was sent to us by a certain 
board. Shortly after the parent removed, 
and for some time could not be traced. 
After some delay, we got the responsi- 
bility fixed up again, only to find at the 
end of twelve months that the parent re- 
moved again, and the work of fixing re- 
sponsibility has all to be done over again. 
This time I find an unsympathetic board 
and the negotiations are still pending. Of 
course you will say my remedy is easy— 
send the child home till the board does 
its duty. I am thankful to say that only 
once have we had to take that extreme 
course. The first thought of my directors 
has always been the welfare of the child, 
and although the institution has suffered 
financial loss, they have put up with it 
rather than have the child cast adrift. 

3ut it is not fair to the institution or to 
those boards which do give all the help 
they can. 

Now, what is the remedy for this kind 
of thing? It is what our friends of the 
Educational Institute denominate as en- 
larged areas of administration, and I trust 
their delegates who are with us today 
will make a note of what I have said and 
use it as an additional argument when 
next they go to Dover House anent this 
question. 


SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION 


An advantage which would accrue 
from larger areas would be that some 
kind of scientific classification would be- 
come possible. You all know what is 
meant by classification. Under the term 
deaf are included many cases which de- 
mand different kinds of educational treat- 
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ment. There are the true deaf and dumb 
(that is, the congenitally deaf) ; the semi- 
deaf, who have partial hearing and who 
require auditory exercises as well as lip- 
reading and language-training, and the 
semi-mute, those who become deaf after 
acquiring speech in the ordinary way, 
and who, therefore, after learning to read 
the lips, can be taught language almost 
as easily as hearing children. In Den- 
mark, owing to the very systematic man- 
ner in which national education is organ- 
ized there, a very complete system exists 
for dealing with these classes as separate 
cases. I don’t think that we need sla- 
vishly to imitate their methods altogether, 
but at any rate the time is ripe for a full 
consideration of what our country could 
and should do in regard to this. 

Tentative efforts are indeed being made 
in this direction, notably by the Glasgow 
School Board, but in my judgment this 
question should be dealt with by the na- 
tion as a whole; and in the settlement of 
what is best to be done, the teachers’ 
opinion should be consulted ; that, at least, 
is what is done in Denmark. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM 


Now, the first step in the evolution of 
a truly national scheme for the education 
of our deaf would be, I venture to sug- 
gest, the formation of a Scottish council. 
We have with us today representatives 
from most of the school boards of Scot- 
land, which are specially interested in this 
work of educating the deaf, as well as 
representatives from every school in Scot- 
land. Would it be too much to ask these 
representatives to consider whether it 
would not be possible for them to meet, 
say once a year, at a round-table confer- 
ence and consider what can be done for 
our deaf children’ from the national 
rather than from the parochial point of 
view. I am well aware that there are 


many vested interests to consider, even in 
a work like this, and I have lived long 
enough in Scotland to know that the Scot- 
tish spirit is individualistic rather than 
communistic (in spite of the great ad- 
vance which socialistic doctrines have 
made amongst us in recent years), but I 
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believe that no harm and great good 
would ensue if this suggestion could be 
carried out, and a great stimulus would 
be given to the work of our Scottish 
schools. 


NEED OF GENEROUS APPROPRIATIONS 


For I am very much afraid that in 
some things we in Scotland have not 
progressed so much as our brethren in 
England have done. It has been my good 
fortune of late years to visit many schools 
at home and abroad, and I have been very 
much impressed with the great advance 
which has been made by the English 
schools in every respect. No expense 
seems now to be spared in bringing the 
English schools up to date, and each 
seems to be vying with the other in the 
race to obtain the most complete equip- 
ment that modern ideas demand. ‘The 
English institutions, too, are better sup- 
ported than our Scottish ones are, and 
their finances in a healthier. condition. 
Quite recently I had an opportunity of 
comparing the sums paid by the English 
and Scottish authorities toward those 
schools which board as well as educate 
the children, and I find the comparison 
overwhelmingly in favor of the former. 
In Scotland the highest charge for main- 
tenance (including education) is £20 per 
annum; in England the average is about 
£30; and, of course, the English figures 
still fall far short of the American ones. 
The magnificent institution at Philadel- 
phia, of which we heard so much at our 
conference in Edinburgh, receives £50 
per pupil from the State. 

Nor do these State contributions stop 
the flow of private benevolence, as I fear 
they are made the excuse for doing in 
this district at least. A notable instance 
of what wealth combined with benevo- 
lence can do is the recent establishment 
in London of the National Bureau by Mr. 
Leo Bonn, who not only gave £5,000 him- 
self toward this object, but also induced 
many of his wealthy friends to come for- 
ward in support of it. Our friend, Dr. 
Roe, told me not long ago that he himself 
had collected something like £100,000 in 
the county of Derby during his forty odd 
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years of very active work; and in Man- 
chester, to quote only one more instance, 
we have the building and endowing of 
the I. E. Jones School of Trade Training 
as a noble instance of what one wealthy 
man can do for the deaf. Our position 
in Scotland, great as it was in the past, 
compares badly nowadays with our 
friends and neighbors. 

The work of the Glasgow institution 
at the present moment is crippled for 
want of funds, and it is not so many 
years since the Edinburgh institution was 
so badly off that there was a talk of clos- 
ing it altogether. There are those who 
say that a work like ours should be en- 
tirely supported by public money. Per- 
sonally I dissent from this view. Let the 
State do all it can for the deaf, and in 
this country it does not do nearly enough ; 
but there are numerous things to be done 
still which only private beneficence can 
supply. The great institutions of our 
land have been built up by private indi- 
vidual effort. Are they to be destroyed, 
or are they to be enlarged and extended, 
reformed if you will, to meet the growing 
necessities of the age. Let me quote the 
wise words of Mr. Nelson at Manchester 
two years ago: 

“The counsel, that in order to get some- 
thing that you have not, you must begin 
by destroying something that you already 
have, is a counsel of blindness and folly. 
When you have a good thing, keep it, 
supplement it, add to it ; but keep it.” 

To these weighty words I can add 
nothing. 


TRAINING THE TEACHERS 


Another question which demands na- 
tional treatment at the present time is the 
training of teachers for this special work. 
All are agreed that if the deaf are to be 
taught, then their teachers should be the 
very best that it is possible to obtain. 
Said Mr. Pease in the House of Com- 
mons last week: “If the first condition 
of sound education was physical fitness, 
the second indispensable condition was 
the intellectual and moral fitness of the 
teacher.” The English Education De- 
partment issued certain regulations re- 
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garding teachers of the deaf some years 
ago, and I know that this question has 
been under the careful consideration of 
Dr. Eichholz, the English inspector, for 
a considerable time. The Scotch depart- 
ment has also recently begun to move in 
the matter and has issued certain tenta- 
tive proposals, which, however, do not, to 
my mind, go to the root of the matter 
and leave much to be desired. 

To begin with, these new regulations 
are only permissive. Provincial commit- 
tees may do so and so, not must, and the 
regulations are of such a character that 
it is rather difficult to see how they can 
be worked. The number of teachers to 
be trained for our work in Scotland 
yearly is exceedingly small. The total 
number of teachers employed in Scotland 
just now is only seventy-four, and we 
cannot look for any great increase in the 
number required. The annual wastage 
to be made good, if we calculate at the 
rate of 4 per cent, as our President, Lord 
Sheffield, did at Manchester, would be 
about three per annum for our own im- 
mediate wants in Scotland. As there are 
three Provincial committees in Scotland 
to divide amongst, I leave you to imagine 
whether it is likely that any of them will 
set up an elaborate machinery for this 
purpose. The institutions which have 
been the main training schools in the past 
cannot be expected to do it under these 
new regulations. They have neither the 
funds nor the organization for training 
teachers to the standard of present-day 
requirements. Some National scheme is 
therefore an urgent necessity. It is an 
open secret that England is in a fair way 
to get a National Training Scheme for 
Teachers of the Deaf at no distant date. 
What about Scotland? Is it to be left out 
in the cold? Personally I should like to 
see her join hands with England for the 
establishment of an all British college, 
but at present the Scotch Education De- 
partment says: “No; Scottish teachers 
must be Scottish trained.” Here, then, 


is a problem which can only be solved by 
united action on the part of the provin- 
cial committees in conjunction with the 
Scotch department and the teachers, and 
is one of the first questions which should 
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be considered, if my suggestion for a na- 
tional council is adopted. 


OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 


I am afraid that, in setting myself the 
task of pointing out what a long experi- 
ence has shown me to be defects in our 
present-day arrangements, I shall be con- 
sidered somewhat of a pessimist; but 
what I have said has been spoken in the 
hope that action will follow on the lines 
suggested and improvements will take 
place. We are far from perfection yet, 
but I do not wish the impression to go 
abroad that the education of the deaf is 
in a bad way. Far be it from me to 
suggest such a thing; the contrary is the 
case. Looking back over the forty-odd 
years since I came as a boy to Scotland, 
I see many changes for the better. Tak- 
ing it all round, I think our standard of 
education is on a higher plane than it was 
forty years ago. I sometimes see letters 
in the papers from irate employers of 
labor condemning the whole work of our 
school boards because the writers have 
come across some boy who cannot write 
a business letter straight to order or keep 
accurate books. I have met elderly deaf 
men who do not scruple to tell me that 
they themselves are much superior lin- 
guists to some of the duffers who have 
just left my school; but the blame of 
these failures is laid on the wrong shoul- 
ders. In the olden days, before com- 
pulsory education, it was only the chil- 
dren of parents who were desirous of 
obtaining a good education for their chil- 
dren that were sent to school. The care- 
less and vicious parent did not send his 
child thither. Now all is changed. Every 
one must go, willingly or not, and the 
teacher’s task has in consequence become 
much more difficult. It is comparatively 
easy to teach the intelligent child from a 
good home, where the child is encouraged 
to learn his lessons and the authority of 
the Dominie is supported; it is a very 
difficult matter where the child has to be 
driven, often unwillingly, the parents un- 
sympathetic or hostile, and the teacher’s 
influence undermined rather than sup- 
ported. 

And as with the hearing, so with the 
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deaf. I took charge of my present school 
just when the act of 1890 was coming 
into operation, and I remember well some 
of the cases that were swept in. New 
problems were at once presented; types 
new to me gathered in out of the slums 
and alleys of our great city. Can you 
wonder that we had failures? The won- 
der is that we had not more. 

But I am convinced that we are pro- 
gressing. The general standard of at- 
tainment is higher than it was; the ex- 
tensive introduction of manual training 
has brightened the school life and sharp- 
ened the intellect even of the dullards; 
and as for the brightest and best, when 
I compare the work done in the highest 
class of my school—an oral class by the 
way—with that which was accomplished 
in the Edinburgh school where I was 
trained, I do not think we have any cause 
to feel ashamed of our work today, con- 
scious as we all are of its defects and 
short-comings. 

So let us look up and take courage, 
ever trying to perfect our methods, prov- 
ing all things and holding fast that which 
is good. Whenever a period of depres- 
sion sets in, in any trade or calling, one 
hears and reads on all sides suggestions 
for improvement, some bad and some 
good. One of the latest remedies in- 
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tended to promote agricultural well-being 
and woo the people from the big towns 
back to the land is what is called intensive 
cultivation, what Sidney Smith spoke of 
long ago as making two blades of grass 
to grow where one only grew before. 

Well, intensive cultivation is what I 
recommend to our teachers and to my- 
self as the best remedy for any depres- 
sion we may feel when we look abroad 
and see other people in the enjoyment of 
things which we cannot get. We cannot 
get all the good things we would like for 
our deaf children. Let us therefore make 
the most of what we have. Let each and 
all make a thorough study of the best 
methods of teaching. Let us apply our- 
selves heart and soul to the cultivation 
of the souls and bodies of our young pu- 
pils, using to the best of our ability all 
the means we have ; doing our duty stead- 
fastly day by day with patience, skill, and 
enthusiasm; and, then, though we may 
still feel dissatisfied with the result and 
feel that we might have done better had 
this or that been-different, yet when we 
come to doff our working clothes we 
shall also feel that we have not lived in 
vain, and the children of silence will rise 
up and bless us for what we have hon- 
estly tried to do. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN INDIA* 
BY MISS SWAINSON, PALMACOTTAH, INDIA 


FEEL rather shy of bringing our 

somewhat crude and _ elementary 
means of educating the deaf before an 
assembly of experts, but I had had no 
training when I was called upon to take 
up this particular branch of work. For 
12 years previously I had been in India 
and had never thought of such a thing. 
Fifteen years ago, however, I began to 
meet with two or three deaf children and 
wondered what was to be done. We had 





* Read at the Eighth Biennial Conference of 
the British National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, Glasgow, Scotland, July, 1913. 


an industrial class by means of which the 
children could learn to make a living, and 
one of the pupils was deaf. Then one 
day a little girl was brought to me. Her 
father said, “I am living in a village 
where there are no Christians at all, and 
the people tell me the child is possessed 
of a devil.” I had been interested in the 
blind for 1o years, but had had nothing 
to do with the deaf. Soon afterward a 
catechist came to me with his deaf child 
and said, “I have been sent to a village 
where all the people are devil worship- 
pers, and they say to me, ‘Don’t come 
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until you can cast the devil out of your 
own house.’”’ They regard the little deaf 
children as possessed of devils. Well, I 
knew the finger language, but nothing 
else. The children were taught to sew. 
On inquiry I found that two of the girls 
in the college had also deaf sisters, and 
they asked if they might be allowed to 
come to school. I had then five children. 
One day when taking a Bible class with 
the speaking girls, one child came and 
watched the lips. I had never heard that 
the deaf could be taught language that 
way. The thought came to me, Was it 
right to keep the children when I was 
unable to teach them? I inquired if there 
was a school for the deaf and found that 
there was none in the Presidency of Ma- 
dras. The director sent me a copy of a 
letter which the deaf of India had sent to 
the late Queen, and he said, I will give 
you a certain amount if you will start a 
school. I said I could not do it. I ascer- 
tained that there were 30,000 deaf chil- 
dren in the Presidency of Madras. One 
can imagine how sad their case was in a 
land which was not Christian and where 
they were supposed to be possessed of 
devils and were very greatly neglected. 
I wrote to friends in different parts of 
India, asking whether they knew that 
there were 200,000 deaf children in In- 
dia and only two small schools, one in 
Bombay and another in Calcutta, at 
which they could be educated. In nei- 
ther of these schools do they admit poor 
children, and in neither of them girls. 
During the famine they had picked up 
children and did not know what to do 
with them. One lady near Calcutta sent 
word that she had five children she was 
sending to me. I replied that she must 
not do so, but my letter never reached 
her, and she wired to me to meet them at 
Madras on such and such a day. You 
can understand my feelings when I saw 
placed before me 10 children, not know- 
ing anything about how to teach them. 
But I felt that God had sent me that 
work to do. 

I began by using as many pictures as 
we could get hold of. I happened to have 
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an old German book full of all kinds of 
pictures—it had been used for teaching 
the deaf in Germany. There were 100 
tiny pictures and these were all acted. 
The people of India all gesticulate ; they 
have a complete language of gesticula- 
tion. After a time I felt I must do some- 
thing more. 

The Indian alphabet has 240 letters. 
I knew the finger language and we began 
in that way and did our best. Then I 
had to go to England on account of a 
poisoned hand, where I remained for six 
months. Directly I got home I began to 
plead the cause of the deaf in India, and 
returned in six months with £1,000. I 
bought a piece of land on which was an 
old building, and as the money has come 
in from time to time room after room 
has been added. 

You will say, Why when at home 
were you not trained? I should have 
liked it and had visited some of the 
schools; but the lady in charge of my 
work was writing me, saying that some 
of the children were very troublesome 
and she was contemplating sending them 
back; I felt I must wait till God sent me 
some one else. 

When at home while taking a meeting 
at Brighton, I was very much encouraged 
by a gentleman—Mr. Sleight, I think— 
who said, “Do as well as you can till 
somebody comes to help you.”  Ulti- 
mately a teacher was sent out, and it was 
a great blow when after one month in 
the school-room she took ill and died at 
the end of the second month. Her death 
was really the result of carelessness ; she 
would not believe in the power of the 
sun and got a sunstroke. It is necessary 
to be careful. If one is willing to go out 
and be careful, there is not much diffi- 
culty about the climate. I have been out 
27 years and have found it not very bad 
at all. Well, I had again to wait till I 
came to England. I was only four 
months here. Dr. Addison very kindly 


gave me books on articulation, and for 
the first time I saw something of how 
children were taught to speak. We con- 
tinued, partly following this and partly 

















our own way, and although the progress 
was slow, to a certain extent we man- 
aged. 

The governor visited our school about 
five years ago and one boy was able to 
read a welcome to him; he would hardly 
believe that the boy was deaf, but had a 
talk with him. He was so pleased that 
he gave us a grant of R. 300, which has 
now been increased to R. 1,700 = £113. 
District boards applied to us and we have 
been able to go on with our work. 


STARTS AN ORAL CLASS 


Two years ago Miss McDowell, who 
had been working for two years in Edin- 
burgh, came out; she began to take the 
five children and to take an oral class. 

There are, of course, some difficulties. 
The first is that until this year we have 
had two languages going on in the 
school—Tamil and English. There are 
children from all the places named on 
the map which I have shown on the 
table—Rangoon, Punjab, Bengal, and 
so on. 

Then another thing is that there is no 
compulsory education in India—a child 
may or may not go to school. These 
deaf children are usually despised, and 
it is not supposed to be worth while to 
teach a deaf child at all. The parents 
will not pay for their children; out of 
130 only 31 paid one penny. Not only 
will they not pay for their maintenance, 
but they will not pay for their clothes. 
I had a regular fight with a man—a 
school inspector, who ought to have 
known better—just before leaving. That 
man had not sent his child to school since 
September, because, he said, I kept the 
cloth she came in and did not send it 
back. I now hear that she at last is back. 

Then there is another difficulty. All 
teachers who take up this work are 
looked down upon. I have heard it said 
that their friends won't recognize a 
teacher if she is walking with a deaf 
child. Even among Christians this is so. 
The deaf child is supposed to be pos- 
sessed with a devil; anything is good 
enough for the deaf. When one goes to 
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the colleges or schools and asks for a 
girl, they say, “I will give you a third- 
standard girl;” they think that good 
enough ; but I say that won’t do; I want 
one of your first-class girls. There is 
great difficulty in getting teachers. 

Then another difficulty is that a teacher 
comes and perhaps stays for four or five 
years, and is getting really interested in 
her work, when her father comes and 
says she is to be married tomorrow and 
takes her off. The girl has nothing to do 
with it, and she may be taken off in half 
an hour’s time and we are left without a 
teacher. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have two or three extra teachers, which 
entails expense. 

A further difficulty is the inspector. 
They say to me, What made you take up 
such uninteresting work? These in- 
spectors know nothing about the deaf, 
and they compel us to go in for the same 
examination as hearing children; there 
is just the same curriculum. One in- 
spector set a paper for the fourth stand- 
ard hearing children and expected the 
deaf children to do it. I said that al- 
though they could do sums quite well, 
there were some words they did not 
know. The reply was, “If they cannot 
do that, then you fail.” I said if you 
fail us it is not our fault; we have done 
our best. In the end permission was 
given for us to put in our own words, 
and it was found we were not asking 
very much. There are many incidents 
such as this which increases the difficulty 
of the work. Latterly there has been 
more freedom in the educational code 
and we have been allowed to write out 
our own syllabus. 


CREEDS OF ALL SORTS 


But although there are some difficul- 
ties, there are also some encouragements. 
We have in our school every creed and 
every class. We have an English boy 
born in this country left an orphan, 
brought out to India and adopted; there 
is also a little girl from Scotland; her 
father went out from Scotland. Both 


of these children are perfectly destitute 
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and we know nothing about them. Then 
we have Eurasians, Brahmins, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Mohammedans—creeds of all 
sorts. I have received a letter to say 
that one of the highest Brahmins in Tan- 
jore has brought his little boy down to 
the school, and has taken a house and 
brought the child’s mother down so: that 
she may cook for him, which means that 
he is going to pay the whole expense. 
The people realize that they can trust us, 
and that we really want only to help 
them. We teach them Christianity, of 
course. The friends don’t object to any- 
thing we teach, so long as the children 
get the right food. In the case of the 
Brahmin children, no one must go near 
when the food is being cooked or see 
them eating. Then there are the Hindu 
children who are not Brahmin who eat 
meat, and the Hindu children who eat 
no meat; they have rice and vegetable 
curry. Then there is the food for the 
Christian children and any low caste who 
are not afraid to touch them. This all 
means a great deal of expense and 
trouble. 


HONORED WITH A MEDAL 


Another encouragement is that the 
school has displaced a great deal of the 
ill-feeling existing between the Indians 
and Great Britain. The government 
realize this, and it was for this reason, I 
believe, they gave me the medal which 
I have placed on the table. We want not 
only to help the deaf, but to get the whole 
people of India to love and trust us. 
This touches the practical side of Chris- 
tianity. We have 60 famine orphans 
from all parts of India. There are no 
poor-houses. The people see we are try- 
ing to do our best. 

There are at present 132 children in 
the school; a great many have left and 
are doing well. We try to train our 
older children so that they may earn a 
living. The boys are taught carpentry, 
mat-making, weaving, tailoring; and the 
girls basket-making and all kinds of nee- 
dlework. Last Christmas one of our 


boys was the head of the whole Madras 
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Presidency in carpentry. Two boys ‘are 
at work as carpenters; another boy is a 
compositor in a government printing 
office ; another is in a government office ; 
two or three are tailors, and others have 
gone to other parts of India and are 
working in their own homes or helping 
their parents. Three girls go out as 
cooks every day, coming back every 
evening ; three are employed in our own 
house ; one is a nurse and other girls are 
employed in our industrial school. They 
are quite able to make their own living. 
In our industrial classes we have seven 
sewing-machines going; we get orders 
for trousseaux. One of our boys is in 
the Madras School of Art. I have just 
received a kind of “good-bye’’ letter 
from him. 


OPENS A SCHOOL IN MADRAS 


A point we are anxious about is, What 
are we to do for teachers? We have 
Miss McDowell and Miss Breck, who is 
very deaf, but is a great help, although 
not very well trained. We were won- 
dering how we could do more, seeing that 
we had been asked to open a school in 
Madras. The Madras government wrote 
me, asking if I thought it was needed. 
I said, “Certainly it was needed; could 
one school do for 30,000 children?” They 
replied, “If a school is started will you 
undertake it?” I said, “It is 22 hours’ 
distant, and what about the money ?” be- 
cause although the mission allowed me to 
do the work they never gave me a penny 
for it. The governor then wrote, saying, 
“If you are willing to do it, come up and 
see me.” I went up to the directors, and 
they asked me how much money would 
be required. I replied that I could not 
possibly do it for less than 250 rupees— 
100 for teachers, 100 for house, and 50 
for furnishings. I wrote to my secre- 
tary, asking his permission. He said, 
“Of course, you must do it.” I wrote to 
the home committee, and they replied, 
“Of course, you must do it.” I said, “I 
am ready enough, but where are the 
teachers to come from?” The govern- 
ment allowed me R. 250. In January I 
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went to Madras and took a house, and 
we decided if we divided the children we 
could manage. 

Accordingly, the English children were 
sent up there and Miss McDowell was 
sent to begin the oral class herself. We 
started with 15 children and are crowded 
out now; the boys are sleeping in the 
stables of the next house. Ten days be- 
fore leaving Madras I went to see about 
getting a bigger place, and visited a 
Christian Indian gentleman, who said he 
had the very thing for me; it is a most 
beautiful place, close to the sea, in the 
best part of Madras. He said he would 
give it to us for R. 23,000 = £1,500, and 
that we might have it at Christmas. | 
said, ‘Well, I am going home now, and 
perhaps some friends at home will help 
us and allow us to open our school there.” 
We are very grateful for all the kind 
help that has been given to us. I won- 
der whether we might not have a room 
built by the deaf schools in the United 
Kingdom? We have two schools 22 
hours apart—one at Travencore and one 
in the Punjab; we want £1,500 and we 
want teachers. I hope very much that 
some of you will feel called to come out 
and help us among the deaf in India. 
There are difficulties, such as the cli- 





mate, but at the same time there is a 
great deal which makes the work very 
happy. The pay is small, but I am quite 
sure that all the love that is poured upon 
one of these dear children makes up for a 
great deal. If there is any one who will 
come out and try it I promise them a 
very happy time. The children pour out 
their love on those who do care for them ; 
they have not many who love them, and 
the fact that one is doing one’s duty to 
those poor people makes up a great deal 
for what has to be gone through. We 
shall be very grateful for anybody who 
will come to work with us, or there might 
be some one who would come out and 
help to train teachers. Last month I had 
a letter from the daughter of my head 
mistress—a girl who came to us when 
six months old—in which she says that 
God had sent her to school in order that 
she might give up her life to help the 
deaf. She has passed at Madras Col- 
lege and taken up higher educational 
work. She writes that she does not want 
to get married ; she does not wish to have 
jewels—she cannot get married unless 
she has—and that she is going to save 
every penny she can get in order that she 
may come to England to be properly 
trained to work among the deaf. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE* 
BY MR. F. G. BARNES, LONDON, ENGLAND 


OTHING has been more satisfac- 

tory in the education of the deaf 
of late years than the decided move- 
ment toward the approach to the nor- 
mal—the renewed study of the hearing 
infant as a guide to be followed by his 
deaf brother—too often an infant of 
much larger growth. The tendency to 
approach normal methods, the criticism 
against too great a degree of specializa- 
tion in our work, is all to the good, as 
all originality and initiative is. Unfor- 








* Read at the Eighth Biennial Conference of 
the British National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, Glasgow, Scotland, July, 1913. 


tunately, unless accompanied by some 
adjustment to meet the inherent results 
of deafness, this may end more disas- 
trously than too rigid an adherence to 
beaten tracks. 

The questions of the early training of 
the deaf child and the teaching of speech 
have been dealt with by other papers at 
this conference. Therefore we can de- 
vote ourselves at this session entirely to 
the question of language development, 
leaving aside almost completely any study 
of the method by which that develop- 
ment is to be attained, as I am fairly con- 
vinced that whatever method is adopted 
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the fundamental principle in the acquisi- 
tion of language must be the same. 

Most of our children come into school 
too late for anything in the nature of a 
“natural” acquisition of language. Even 
the legal age of seven is late for our pur- 
poses, as it must not be forgotten that the 
wider the gap between the sense knowl- 
edge of the child and the ability to 
“name” it, the more artificial the latter 
process becomes. As has been rightly 
said over and over again, the only true 
way to learn a language is to have the 
immediate association of the “concept” 
and the word. 


ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE 


For instance, a baby has a ball for the 
first time, handles it, and accidentally or 
intentionally drops it; the ball bounces, 
and the baby, on the ball being restored 
to him, tries the experiment again, and 
the ball bounces again. Thus the child 
gains experimental knowledge that the 
fall of a soft ball is followed by a cor- 
responding upward movement, and it is 
a thousand chances to one that some 
kind friend—mother, sister, brother, or 
nurse—says at once, “Bounce the ball, 
baby!’ and the word “bounce” is indeli- 
bly engraved on the records of the child’s 
mind. Such are the ideal, the normal, 
conditions for the acquisition and de- 
velopment of language. 

But.our pupils come to school at 6, 7, 
8, or 9 full of these experiences, sur- 
rounded with a world of familiar ex- 
periences which have adjusted them- 
selves in their minds in a hazy kind of 
way, living in a kind of mental fog, be- 
yond which they neither know nor care 
what goes on. 

The hearing child passes through this 
stage of haziness; but the constant 
stream of information and explanation, 
the constant association of word with 
idea which is poured into his listening 
ears expands his circle of familiarity. 
The spoken word becomes a definite rec- 
ord of the “concept” both of impression 
and for expression; it becomes a con- 
scious memory, recalling and reviving 
the experience as desired, and thus is the 
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starting point for a clear and orderly ar- 
rangement of thought. His horizon of 
definite knowledge is daily pushed back 
and back; his knowledge becomes more 
reasoning as his power for assimilating 
language increases. 


LEARNING SELF-RESTRAINT 


Take another instance. One of the ear- 
liest faculties developed in the child is 
the faculty of inhibition. He learns not 
to put everything to his mouth, not to 
grab at everything, not to attempt to 
reach for things which are beyond him, 
and one of his earliest forms of instruc- 
tion, given by all around him, comes in 
the form of commands—not to drop 
things, not to break things, not to hurt 
pussy—and the two methods, self-teach- 
ing and teaching by others, combine in 
the inhibitions—not to touch the fire or 
drink things too hot, etc.—all expressed 
in language. Experience and language 
in all these cases go side by side, but the 
deaf child gets the experiences without 
the language, gets along without it for a 
number of years, and then we begin 
orally or otherwise to attempt to teach 
him in an arbitrary and lifeless manner 
by first giving him a list of sounds which 
mean nothing, and then combine them 
into a series of words about which he 
very often cares nothing. 


GAINING IDEAS BY OBSERVATION 


Let me give you a sample of what a 
little deaf child told his teacher the other 
day: He happened to see a picture post- 
card of the Tower bridge, and in gesture 
told his teacher that he had seen it before. 
Encouraged to tell all about it, he de- 
scribed in perfectly intelligible but nat- 
ural signs how the stream of traffic rolled 
up onto the bridge—busses, motors, vans, 
cycles, and pedestrians—until a vessel 
with a high mast approached the bridge 
and wanted to pass through. Then a 
policeman put up his arm, the traffic 
stopped, a man somewhere pulled a lever, 
and the bridge gradually rose until the 
two halves were not exactly upright, but 
had reached a certain angle, leaving a 
clear space in between. Then the vessel 
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passed on between the sides of the bridge, 
with the waiting crowds on each side, 
until at last it was through. The man at 
the top pulled the lever again, the sides 
came down slowly, slowly, until they met 
in the middle. A railing or something of 
the kind was pushed back, the policeman 
waived his arm, and the crowd on either 
side began to move, increasing in speed 
until the. rush of the traffic was in full 
tide. Now, he had got all those ideas by 
observation. Another child, a little girl 
in the same class, came to school one 
day full of the account of her sister’s 
wedding—the preparations, decorations, 
dressing, ceremony, feasting, making 
merry, and the departure of the bride 
and bridegroom were fully detailed. 

To such children the teaching of Eng- 
lish can hardly be called correctly lan- 
guage teaching. The child already pos- 
sesses a language, one which he has had 
developed and taught by those around 
him or one which he has learnt in his en- 
vironment. One method of teaching 
language to such children takes the form 
rather of translating, giving their lan- 
guage a new form, a form much more 
useful as a means of communication to 
the outside world, but a form presenting 
all sorts of inflectional and grammatical 
difficulties to the child, all of which have 
to be taught. 

You may remember that one of our 
colleagues in America, Miss Garrett, 
claims that if she gets the child early 
enough she is able by the time it is twelve 
to place it so far on a footing with his 
hearing brothers and sisters that at that 
age it is able to take its place in an ordi- 
nary school. This is what she says: 

“We believe that whenever it is possible a 
deaf child should learn speech and language 
in its own home before it goes to school, just 
as a hearing child does. If there are conditions 


in the home which make it impossible, one 
should be provided for it.” 


I think we should all be glad for a deaf 
child to learn speech as a hearing child 
does. Unfortunately our pupils are deaf 
and cannot learn like their brothers and 
sisters, and the most devoted teacher on 
the face of the earth, devoting the whole 
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of her time to one child, would never 
place the conditions of a deaf child on a 
par with those of its hearing brothers and 
sisters. 

An American teacher who made a rec- 
ord discovered that an intelligent hearing 
child of five years of age exchanged 
14,000 words in the course of a single 
day with those around him, and, a similar 
record being made, the following week 
the number totaled 15,230. Let us work 
it out. A quick speaker easily gets over 
150 to 170 words a minute, and half that 
speed, 80 words, represents slow speech. 
Eighty words a minute for 60 minutes an 
hour for 10 hours a day would give a 
total of 48,000 words. 


A CHILD'S VOCABULARY 


If the child only speaks and hears 
speech for a quarter of that time—e. g., 
speaks 714 minutes and listens 7/2 min- 
utes an hour—he will still be brought into 
contact with 12,000 words in the course 
of each day. Now, the presentation of 
even a small fraction of this number of 
words to the eye of the child, even under 
the best conditions, is impossible, as much 
of what goes on in a nursery, in the way 
of speech on the one hand and of hear- 
ing on the other, takes place while all 
sorts of games, occupations, washing, 
dressing, feeding, etc., etc., are going on; 
and the arresting of these forms of ac- 
tivity, to present even one quarter of this 
amount of language to the eye, would 
render that presentation stilted, unnat- 
ural, and also strain the powers of con- 
centration almost to the point of mental 
breakdown. 

But these 15,000 words are not differ- 
ent words; they are the same words re- 
peated over and over again. The vocabu- 
lary of a hearing child of four or five 
years is not more than 1,000 words. Ac- 
cording to the intelligence of those around 
him, this number will vary, but last year 
I went through a very complete dictionary 
and wrote down every word which I 
thought a child of four would be likely 
to know and only arrived at 1,100. At 
a slightly younger age and among less in- 
telligent people 500 or 600 words may 
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suffice for all the needs of a child. As 
Professor Whitney says: 

“We say of a child who has reached a cer- 
tain grade that he ‘has learned to speak,’ but 
we mean by this only that he has acquired a 
limited number of signs, sufficient for the or- 
dinary purposes of childish life, together with 
the power, by much practice, of welding them 
with adroitness and general correctness. There 
are probably only a few hundred signs, all told. 
; What he has is especially the central 
core of language, as we may call it; signs for 
the most commonly recurring conceptions, 
words which every speaker uses every day.” 


You may remember how Gouin recalls 
that after nearly a year’s study of Ger- 
man from books, from professors, and 
from living in the country, he found him- 
self still unable to comprehend or to ex- 
press himself freely in the language, and, 
on returning home, he discovered his lit- 
tle nephew, whom he had left behind, un- 
able to walk or talk, now able to express 
himself accurately and freely. He says: 
“The child and I have been working at 
the same thing—he had acquired, and I 
had: not, the facility of stating simple 
facts instantaneously and spontaneously,” 
and the results of his observation of and 
study of the reasons of his failure and 
the child’s success he gives in his book 
on language teaching, which has met with 
such success in the teaching of foreign 
languages. 


PROVIDE THE BETTER METHOD 


Now, the urgent need of the junior 
deaf child, as it is of the hearing child, 
is to express the acts and facts of its life. 
Some means must be given to the child 
to do this in English or he will provide 
it by a method less satisfactory to you. 
The hearing child can say all he wants— 
can ask and tell, substituting phrases like 
“the thing you put in the hole” for an 
unknown name, and similar simplifying 
methods, by the use of 1,000 words. The 
sense knowledge and general needs of the 
deaf child are much the same as those of 
his hearing brother, so I am now going 
to urge most strongly for the adoption of 
this 1,000-word standard as the first need 
of the deaf chill. Introduce these to the 
child on the lips and by a definite written 


form on the blackboard or on sheets; re- 
introduce, repeat, and recapitulate till 
these words are “recognized” and known, 
and nearly all the difficulties of his edu- 
cation can be solved; he will be in the 
position of a little hearing child ready to 
begin his education. Give the child these, 
and he can understand simple language, 
and the reproduction and expansion is 
only a question of time and experience. 
These 1,000 words must be carefully se- 
lected and be the really essential words 
for easy expression. I know deaf chil- 
dren at this moment who know more than 
1,000 words and yet cannot tell you that 
“mother cut bread and butter for break- 
fast this morning.” 

My attention was first called to this 
“essential elementary language by a re- 
search task set by the principal of the 
training school in New Jersey, U. S. A.. 
who asked one of his students to make a 
list of all the words used by her nephew, 
aged four, during a vacation period. She 
made out a list of 1,100 words, consisting 
of nearly 600 nouns, 200 verbs, 100 ad- 
jectives, 50 adverbs, and 50 pronouns, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and interjec- 
tions. My own list, which has been care- 
fully revised by the teacher of our junior 
class, gives a few more verbs and consists 
of a few more than 500 nouns, 275 verbs, 
100 adjectives, 40 adverbs, and the re- 
mainder divided between the other parts 
of speech. Now, I particularly wish to 
call attention to the very large proportion 
of verbs; it is a great proportion com- 
pared to the rest of the terms known and 
shows how absolutely essential the key 
word, the action word, is in the expres- 
sion of an ordinary child. And this, I 
think, is the secret of nearly all the weak- 
ness in our language teaching in schools 
for the deaf. 


OBJECTS TEACHING THEIR NAMES 


In all language teaching, whether to 
the hearing or the deaf child, in the early 
stages it is a well-known fact that at first 
the child has difficulty in recalling names, 
except in the presence of the actual ob- 
ject. This means that the power of ab- 
straction has to be developed, and this is 
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a longer and more difficult problem with 
a deaf child than with the hearing. And 
verbs are much more abstract to the deaf 
child than the names of things, because 
the object can be visualized better, and 
the association of visualized object and 
the name becomes more definite ; in fact, 
the names of nearly all the nouns you 
want in the early stages can be made to 
teach themselves, for I know of one 
school where everything from cellar to 
garret was labeled, so that the objects did 
actually “teach their own names,” as 
Arnold said. But actions cannot be 
labeled, they cannot teach their own 
names, and consequently should be the 
especial care of the teacher. Our experi- 
ence at Homerton confirms the opinion 
that the verb is the stumbling-block of 
the sentence, because every child who 
comes to us is lamentably weak in that 
section of his language, which proves that 
it has been more difficult to him than the 
other lessons in language. 

The list of about 500 nouns which your 
child first requires cannot be given, as 
they will vary according to the environ- 
ment of the child, as will also the quali- 
ties or adjectives modifying them; the 
adverbs will be fairly common to all sets 
of children, so will the prepositions, and 
in connection with the latter I only want 
to interpolate a suggestion that the prepo- 
sitional phrases should be taught as one 
concept—‘“on the form,” “under the ta- 
ble,” “near the fire,” etc—and placed 
under the generic heading of “Where?” 
when the teacher comes to classify his 
terms; but the verb, the keynote, the life 
of the sentence, must be taught in mean- 
ing and in relationship to the rest of the 
sentence, and in sufficient numbers to en- 
able the child, first of all, to know, after- 
wards to be able to express the acts and 
feelings of himself and others. 


REFERENCE LIST OF VERBS 


For this purpose I would recommend 
that every teacher should make out and 
have for reference a list of 250 to 300 
verbs relating to everything the child 
does, or sees, or feels; his daily life 
should be reviewed, the “verbs” put down ; 
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the getting up, dressing, feeding, playing, 
and the common terms connected with 
various games; the going to school and 
what he does there; going out into the 
streets or country or seaside; the doings 
of people at home, or anywhere within 
his ken; the household occupations; the 
doings of shopkeepers and others; terms 
relating to the care and petting of an- 
imals, toys, and his own possessions ; 
actions relating to health and life, 
breathing, coughing, feeling; his likes 
and dishkes, his hopes and aspirations, 
his appreciation of beauty or qualities 
in persons or things; his happiness and 
disappointments, etc., etc. 

By a natural method, arising out of the 
daily incidents of life, carefully place be- 
fore your children these verbs, constantly 
draw their attention to them, repeat them, 
and repeat them again, but not ad nau- 
seam, but rather let games, nursery 
rhymes, stories, acting, and, as I said just 
now, all the occupations, hopes, happi- 
nesses, and disappointments of the day 
provide you with the means to present 
these verbs in all sorts of new ways; and 
if you do this in the right way, by means 
of sentences, all the rest of your required 
vocabulary, in the shape of nouns, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, prepositions, etc., “shall 
be added unto you.” 


TEACHING BY SENTENCES 


Teaching by sentences, as opposed to 
word teaching, is the only natural, logical, 
and effective way of making a deaf child 
obtain a real grasp of his mother tongue. 
This is the only way a hearing child 
learns, and if you want a proof of suc- 
cess with the deaf, you have only to read 
what Helen Keller’s teacher, Miss Sulli- 
van, says and note the result. She says: 
“I used complete sentences, repeated 
many times during the day.” 

Now, this “sentence” teaching has a 
close connection to the emphasis I am 
asking you to place on your teaching of 
verbs, because the whole keynote of the 
sentence is the verb, the action, and in 
the case of the hearing child the first at- 
tempt at speech is in the form of one 
word ; but the child means the whole sen- 
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tence. The baby’s first “Fall,” or 
“Down,” means that his dolly has fallen, 
or has fallen down. Similarly his “Dad,” 
“Dad,” may mean that daddy is coming, 
or he can see daddy, or something of that 
kind, and he soon learns to adopt one or 
two other words in the sentence, and he 
says, “Dolly fall,” or “Fall down,” etc., 
so that his word is a sentence word, and 
in helping our children to the apprecia- 
tion of language our method should be 
whole sentences, with the emphasis on 
the essential words. The following 
method of endeavoring to give a child 
right from the earliest day in school the 
language he wants, the language relating 
to the incidents of his daily life, has been 
tried in my school for several years with 
great success. Every child is encouraged 
and expected each morning to tell the 
teacher something. This is written up 
in simple language; the terms which 
should be within the child’s comprehen- 
sion are emphasized by larger characters 
or by underlining, and so the child is led 
to recognise and appreciate the meaning 
of each expression. Where possible this 
is accompanied by lip-reading, and in an 
ordinary school for the deaf this should 
always be the case, the lip-reading of the 
whole sentence. From the sentence or 
sentences thus written up the teacher 
picks out the various nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, etc., for classification and associa- 
tion, grouping them together in their 
proper classes for the purposes of re- 
vision and simple language exercises af- 
terward. 

All kindergarten occupations, all games, 
all the activities of the school or home 
life, are dealt with in the same way, with 
the result that children who have any 
natural aptitude at all have become ac- 
quainted with hundreds of terms in a 
natural way in a comparatively short 
time. The children are not expected to 
write, or even to spell, these terms at first ; 
mere recognition, mere appreciation of 
the meaning of the language employed, is 
what is expected. We find that with 


sufficient recapitulation and some gui- 
dance in the first efforts “expression” 
comes, as it does in the case of the hear- 
ing child. 
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For instance, if a child brings a letter, 
and tries to tell her teacher she has a: 
letter from her mother, this is the form 
our teaching takes—both on the lips and 
on the blackboard the act is stated: 


Mamma sent Mary a LETTER. 
A little later the form would be: 
MAMMA sent Mary a LETTER. 
Still later it would be: 
MAMMA SENT Marya LETTER. 
And as soon as you feel the child is 
able to absorb a little more, this would be 


the form: 
smn LOU 
MAMMA SENT ME 


TER THIS MORNING. 


The child’s power of absorption must 
be taken into account, as unless you feed 
it you will get intellectual starvation. 
The little hearing child can point to 
daddy, clap hands, kiss mamma, and do 
all sorts of little tricks in response to 
spoken language long before he attempts 
to say a single word; but meanwhile he 
is laying up a store of words, phrases, 
and ideas which provide him with a 
stimulus to speech as soon as he has mas- 
tered the physical difficulties of speech. 
We do not hesitate to say, “Come, baby,” 
because his attempt is “Tum” or “Dum,” 
but it is quite a common thing for a deaf 
child to have an absolutely essential 
word kept back from him because he 
can’t say it properly. 

Naturally, the question will arise as to 
how far a teacher may safely make use 
of free expression without unduly con- 
fusing a child who knows only one or 
two isolated terms. Here experience 
must be the guide. At first only the very 
simplest form of sentence must be used, 
with the main and commonest words in- 
tensified, no unnecessary words being in- 
troduced, as anything extraneous is con- 
fusing and harmful. A word is only a 
sign for an idea, so if the idea is not there 
the word should not be introduced; but 
while avoiding verbosity, a full method 
of expression should be adhered to. The 
child is unrestrained and forceful in his 
feelings, and the expressions should be 
the reflex of them. The main idea of 
the whole sentence should be grasped 


A LET- 
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first, only the outstanding words being 
grasped separately, just as large quanti- 
ties of what the hearing child hears is 
not at first understood; but what was a 
mystery yesterday is today fully grasped. 
So by your expression in writing and on 
the lips, give the child a chance to un- 
derstand what he wants to know or 
what you want him to know. Too much 
of the stilted language, the stunted de- 
velopment of our children, is due to our 
own timidity in keeping back what we 
fear he cannot grasp. What would hap- 
pen to hearing children if that was done? 


EXPERIENCE AND SPOKEN WORD 


This claim for the association of the 
written form of the word with the lip- 
read form from the earliest moment, and 
before the child can say or write it, will 
be opposed by some teachers on various 
grounds, but both psychologically and 
from experience I advocate it most 
strongly. The association of the experi- 
ence with the spoken word makes a very 
definite record on a hearing child’s mind, 
sometimes as clear and well defined as 
the record on the wax of a phonograph. 
The heredity tendencies of countless ages 
have resulted in the “memory” of the 
spoken word being easily recalled and re- 
associated with its original impression. 
I do not think that the visualized impres- 
sion of lip-movements, small and elusive, 
with minute combinations following one 
another with lightning rapidity, can ever 
make so well defined an impression on 
the child’s mind. The intonation of a 
speaker, the ring of his voice, the person- 
ality portrayed in the decision and clear- 
ness of his words, may recur to our mem- 
ory hours after the sound has died away. 
I do not think his facial movement ever 
does. The association of the written 
form does serve to make a better impres- 
sion on the child’s mind than the mere 
lip-symbol. The uncertainty, so common 
in early stages in lip-reading, in recalling 
the association, because the processes in 
the lip-reading may have been analytical 
instead of synthetic, may be decidedly 
helped by the memory of the written 
form of the word, and the option of hav- 
ing two impressions to recall, the lip-read 
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one and the more definite blackboard 
shape, is of help to the child. I have 
found defective children who got a good 
grasp of written language on a recogni- 
tion basis, quite apart from any ability to 
spell, speak, or to write it, and that proves 
it must be fairly easy ; so that in advocat- 
ing it for ordinary deaf children I am 
suggesting what is really an easy exer- 
cise, and which will be of real help in 
showing them what language means. 
And this knowledge instead of retarding 
lip-reading helps it, as we all know that 
the difficulty in lip-reading is not so much 
seeing the movements merely as in asso- 
ciating them with the meaning. The child 
who recognizes written language will 
know more language and lip-read it bet- 
ter, just as the semi-mute child who has 
had hearing and still has natural speech 
usually lip-reads better, because he has a 
better chance of grasping the sentence as 
a whole and filling in the gaps in his lip- 
reading from his fuller knowledge of 
language. 

There is another very important rea- 
son for giving the deaf child at the ear- 
liest possible moment and in the easiest 
way the 1,000 essential words which he 
requires to know before he can under- 
stand or attempt to tell us much, and it is 
this: Some one has said, “Why is the 
door through which the child enters the 
world of reason and reflection.” We 
have already seen that with the deaf 
child the experiences of life often precede 
by a long period the date of the naming 
of those experiences; and so, while the 
child is still unable to ask or to receive 
the information which his natural curi- 
osity should prompt him to seek, this 
period passes by, and he becomes pas- 
sively indifferent to a multitude of 
strange things about him which he can 
but vaguely comprehend. Even when he 
comes to school his limited vocabulary 
prevents him from asking and us from 
telling much that he desires to know, so 
that the sooner we can bridge the gulf 
the better it is for his intelligence, quite 
apart from any facility in language. I 
have no hesitation in saying that if oral 
teachers of the deaf will adopt a sentence 
method of dealing with him, saying the 
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whole sentence and writing it up in re- 
sponse to every query, emphasizing on 
the lips and on the board those points 
they feel he can grasp most readily, al- 
lowing the context and his own sense to 
fill in gaps as his knowledge and experi- 
ence increase, they will be in a position 
to retain the child’s curiosity, and even to 
some extent to revive it. Once he be- 
comes acquainted with sufficient language 
to bridge the chasm which divides his 
mind from yours, no matter how limited 
and imperfect that language is, so long as 
he has confidence in it and finds it of real 
value, and you have overcome his deaf- 
ness, he will be in a position to begin his 
education. 


THE CHILD DEVELOPS FROM WITHIN 


One other point on this stage and we 
must pass on. In the study of the devel- 
opment of language in the hearing child 
one of the points which recently struck 
me, and brought home to me one of my 
own mistakes in early language teach- 
ing, was this: 

A whole mass of the language which 
the hearing child grasps very early is sub- 
jective language, as opposed to objective. 
We must remember that the child de- 
velops from within, and what he feels 
and thinks is of much more importance 
to him than what we may think and feel. 
His desires, hopes, disappointments, his 
little excitements, his dejections, his good 
and bad feelings, their causes and effects, 
should all be translated into simple lan- 
guage at the earliest possible moment, 
placed before him, explained till he un- 
derstands he should be made to appre- 
ciate this language. One of the cleverest 
children at language whom I ever knew 
adopted as his own the phrase, “I want 
. .’ and his relatives found that he 
had hundreds of “wants” in the course 
of the day. All children want; we must 
give the child the power to express him- 
self—i, e., his desires and feelings, etc. 
If we do not provide him with this means 
he will develop it in his own way, and his 
language and train of thought can never 
be normal. 

Time will not permit me to deal with 
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this purely “recognition” method of ac- 
quiring language as an introduction to 
reading. In the VortTa Review for Jan- 
uary, this year, you will find an article 
by Dr. Graham Bell (reprinted in this 
month’s Messenger), in which he adyo- 
cates reading as a means of introducing 
and reintroducing to the deaf child the 
words he requires for his expression in 
English. He says: 


“The ideal condition is that the deaf child 
should see the English words with the same 
frequency as others hear them. Constant repe- 
tition to his eyes will bring about the gradual 
comprehension of the meaning of the language 
that results from constant repetition to the 
ears of the hearing child. In this constant 
repetition lies the secret of language teaching.” 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL'S SUGGESTION 


I think we shall disagree with Dr. Bell 
in his claim that constant repetition to 
the eyes will do this ; repetition combined 
with understanding will, and it is the ne- 
cessity of obtaining the first comprehen- 
sion of the number of terms to make 
“reading” not only possible but interest- 
ing to the child which all the time blocks 
the way. Is it too much to claim that the 
knowledge of the 1,000 terms I am ad- 
vocating will enable the deaf child to be 
able to read and enjoy infant primers and 
nursery books, and so start him on the 


_royal road to knowledge as well as lan- 


guage? We are all agreed as to the ad- 
vantages of “reading” for our pupils, and 
I commend the article by Dr. Bell to your 
notice, only claiming here that the plan I 
have just outlined will be found one of 
the surest ways of reaching the goal he 
has in view. 

So far I have agreed almost entirely 
with those who object to formal methods, 
and claim freedom in teaching English 
to deaf children, because I have been 
urging all along the necessity of giving 
the child the “appreciation” of the mini- 
mum amount of language to establish 
communication between you and him. 
But even in this stage of freedom haphaz- 
ard, unscientific methods, badly thought 
out and badly applied, cannot produce 
good results except in those few brilliant 
cases who succeed in spite of the method. 
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Throwing material at a child’s mind in 
the hope that some of it will stick is just 
as clever as throwing mud at a broken 
wall in the hope that you will make it 
good, and therefore I urge for the careful 
selection and repetition of the essential 
words at the period of commencement of 
the definite instruction. In encouraging 
the effort at verbal response from the 
child, thé lines to be followed must be 
much more “formal and must follow 
some well-thought-out plan. Any one 
who imagines that giving a deaf child a 
knowledge of language is going to result 
in the child giving it back has not studied 
the question sufficiently to enable them to 
express an opinion on it. Side by side 
with the feeding of the receptive facul- 
ties of the child’s mind the powers of ex- 
pression have to be cultivated and devel- 
oped by well-graded steps. One of the 
journals issued by the American schools 
for the deaf, the JIlinois Advance, said 
last month: 

“Their education, like our own, is fed by 
two streams—one wherein things are absorbed 
from varied and countless influences, the other 
by a personal activity in putting to use what 
is perceived. Now no language become theirs 
until put to use.” 


The child’s response must progress 
through exactly the same stages as his 
hearing brother, and requires more prac- 
tice because his mistakes are not sub- 
jected to the corrective influences which 
the hearing child gets from the ear from 
single words, though imperfect, gradually 
reaching to the simple sentence. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the teacher should 
have a clear grasp of the difficulties met 
with by the ordinary hearing child in 
learning English, and also by the for- 
eigner learning our language, if he is to 
assist the child in overcoming the ordi- 
nary difficulties of linguistic development, 
as well as those added difficulties which 
his deafness imposes on him. Careful 
study, careful revision, and ample oppor- 
tunity of practicing over and over again 
those forms which present most difficul- 
ties, the constant recapitulation of what 
has once been grasped, so that the suc- 
cessful effort may not be wasted. All 
this means a plan of language teaching, 
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and it means just that amount of free- 
dom as will do the most good with the 
least possibility of harm. 

In one of the leading articles in the Mt. 
Airy World some time ago appeared the 
following paragraph from the pen of one 
of our own Braidwood medalists, Mr. 
J. Weaver: 


“The deaf child’s efforts toward expressing 
himself in language are frequently retarded 
by confusion of thought. The hearing child, 
by repeated efforts, unconsciously classifies, as- 
sociates, compares, and so adopts and assimi- 
lates correct ideas. This comparison, classifi- 
cation, contrasting, and association in the case 
of a deaf child must be made clear by his 
teacher.” 


Why is this? Because we have to make 
up in some way for the loss of that in- 
terchange of 10,000 to 15,000 words be- 
tween the hearing child and those around 
him daily. This constant interchange, 
the constant correction, both direct and 
indirect, of faults of word and form pro- 
vide for the hearing child a natural means 
not only of classification, comparison, and 
grouping of ideas, but also of correcting 
mistakes by a natural means, which we 
have to provide by means of exercises 
more or less artificial. 

From the first, too, the child will be 
faced with the difficulty of language in- 
flection, and if his powers of expression 
are to be guided past these difficulties, the 
teacher must have some clearly defined 
plan in his own mind. He must first ap- 
preciate the difficulties these present to 
the hearing child before he can help the 
deaf child. And here I would like to say 
that all junior teachers in our schools 
should have this subject brought promi- 
nently to their notice. No teacher can be 
a good guide who has not studied the 
ordinary difficulties presented by lan- 
guage inflection. Among the candidates 
who recently sat for the joint board ex- 
amination there was a big proportion 
who failed to deal satisfactorily with a 
question asking what difficulties verbal 
inflection presented to the deaf child, 
though these difficulties are common to 
both hearing and deaf children, accentu- 
ated only in the case of the latter by a 
tremendous lack of usage and practice. 
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The little hearing child meets with 
these inflectional difficulties. His desire 
for uniformity in expression leads him 
to speak of pussies and ducksies, to say 
he runned and drinked, until constant use 
and constant correction have taught him 
the rule or plan on which these inflections 
are based. 

Later the expression of the simple idea 
has to be expanded into more complete 
and extended forms. The “Suggestions 
for the Teaching of English,” just issued 
by the Board of Education for ordinary 
schools, which I cordially commend to 
your attention, says in one paragraph: 
“He should be trained to weave his nar- 
rative into a more definitely connected 
whole by the use of subordinate clauses, 
instead of joining every sentence with 
‘and.’ ” 


LANGUAGE DRILLS HELPFUL 


If this “training” is necessary with the 
hearing, how much more so is it in the 
case of the deaf child, whose opportuni- 
ties for comparison with the ordinary 
models of language are infinitely smaller. 
Therefore I have no hesitation that the 
language ‘“‘drills’—sometimes sneered at 
nowadays—are both necessary and help- 
ful. They may even be made interesting 
to the child, particularly if you get him 
to understand that you are helping him 
over his difficulties, and that every rule 
or form of expression mastered gives 
him additional facility in expression. 
Requiring every child in the school, from 
the earliest date on which the simplest 
sentence is possible, to bring one written 
statement per day, actually telling the 
teacher in written language something 
each day of his school life, provides not 
only 1,500 to 1,600 attempts at expres- 
sion on the part of the child, but will in- 
dicate pretty clearly to the teacher the 
particular forms of expression on which 
their charges need most definite instruc- 
tion. Use and use alone, both verbally 
and on a written basis, will give the child 
facility and mastery of language, and its 
application to the ordinary activities of 
the day is the only way to give it a proper 
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vitality. A plan of allowing one child in 
turn to go all round a class, say during 
needlework or woodwork or cookery les- 
son, and ask each of its colleagues: 

What are you doing now? 

What are you going to do next? 

And then, What will you do? etc., etc., 
serves to make such a lesson of practical 
value to language, and is of immense 
value in bringing home to some children 
its real use. 

I have purposely avoided anything in 
the nature of dogmatizing on the lines to 
be adopted in language development. 
Every school has its own scheme of lan- 
guage teaching, and each teacher has to 
some extent to work out his or her own 
salvation and the salvation of the chil- 
dren under their care. The gradual gra- 
dation from the simple to the difficult in 
language expression should follow the 
lines of the hearing child and should be 
adapted to meet the special conditions of 
the child. The teacher, too, must adapt 
matter, method, and manner to meet the 
deaf child’s limitations. The method of 
the ordinary teacher of hearing needs 
just as much modification as his psycho- 
logical knowledge needs adjustment. 


BROADEN THE CURRICULUM 


Once the child has got hold of the ele- 
mentary power of expression, develop- 
ment becomes only a matter of use and 
training, which should go on side by side 
through the whole school life. Every 
new subject will teach its own terms 
naturally, and for this reason I would 
plead for a general widening of the cur- 
riculum of the schools, at any rate, to in- 
clude something in the nature of lessons 
in the “Science of common things” as 
one of the greatest factors in the devel- 
opment of language. Mere reading alone 
would not do this; the lessons should be 
made to some extent experimental and 
provide opportunities for real inter- 


change of language in a natural way be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 

One of His Majesty’s inspectors, cas- 
ually visiting a school for the deaf some 
time ago, saw a teacher giving an object 
lesson on “a horse,” and asked, “Why 




















teach the obvious?” This was to some 
extent an ignorant criticism, but not 
wholly so. For while we have, unfortu- 
nately, to spend much time in giving sim- 
ple terms to things and facts which are 
quite obvious to our pupils, the breaking 
away into some subject which will pro- 
vide new ideas and new experiences, new 
centers of interest, which may be clothed 
in the same simple language, which can 
be applied to more common things, does 
provide the natural opportunity of asso- 
ciating word and impression at the right 
moment, which we found could not be 
done in the first stages of school life. 
Therefore the nature study, the 
“Scout” movements, and all the multiply- 
ing of experiences to the child which pro- 
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vide new mental food, which encourage 
him to ask for further information 
(which he probably does not need to ask 
about the “horse’’), all this tends to a 
natural association of word and idea, of 
cause and effect, and must lead to a 
proper expansion in language teaching. 

We have reason to-be proud of the 
work in which we are engaged, and 
proud of some of the magnificent results 
achieved. The restoration of the deaf 
child to his rightful heritage of full com- 
munion with his fellows is in itself a 
thing to be proud of, and in addition I 
think we can claim to have led the way 
to many improvements in the educational 
treatment of both normal and abnormal 
children. 





THE TRAINING OF GIRLS* 
BY MISS E. CARTER, LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


INCE the subject of the “Training 

of Girls” was last discussed in con- 
ference many changes have taken place 
in education generally, and manual train- 
ing, embracing all handwork, now by 
universal consent occupies a higher place 
in the plane of education than was for- 
merly granted to it. 

The acknowledgment of the educa- 
tional value of manual occupations has 
been brought about by the needs of the 
life of our times, and the training of to- 
day is tending to meet these needs. 

We are awakening, or perhaps have 
been awakened, to the fact that educa- 
tion has not been sufficiently practical 
even on the manual side, and that one 
has lived too much in the past or been 
too satisfied with the present, instead of 
looking forward and regarding our pu- 
pils as potential citizens. 

3efore passing on to the separate sub- 
jects which essentially belong to the 
girl’s training, I should like to dwell for 
a few moments on the sphere into which 
the deaf girl will pass on leaving school. 





* Read at the Eighth Biennial Conference of 
the British National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, Glasgow, Scotland, July, 1913. 


Experience teaches me that most girls 
on leaving will have to earn their living. 
(1 am speaking of the rank and file, and 
this is the class which fills our schools 
today.) That the girl may have a home 
of her own eventually is true enough, 
but there are the very important inter- 
vening years to be considered when she 
has to be in the world working shoulder 
to shoulder with other women. This in- 
dustrial life which the girl enters in her 
17th year will obviously vary very much 
in different towns, so it is quite useless 
to construct any scheme which would 
meet all requirements. 

It is well to fully recognize this phase 
of a deaf girl’s life, for one often finds 
that she is relegated to the home and its 
domesticities, while practical experience 
points to her as a wage-earner—if not all 
her life, at any rate for many years. The 
battle of life for her is when she enters 
the industrial world as a competitor for 
a living wage, and not when she settles 
down in the home of her parents, or even 
in her own home. Under either of these 
latter conditions she has a certain amount 
of care and guidance willingly granted 
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to her, and here she would doubtless find 
many of life’s amenities. 

This, then, is a plea for a considera- 
tion of the working life, the wage-earn- 
ing, self-supporting life of a deaf girl, 
that during her school years her career 
as a wage-earner may be anticipated, and 
every opportunity given her of fulfilling 
this side of her life with competency and 
dignity. It is obvious, from a statistics 
point of view, that many of these girls 
will have to be wage-earners all their 
lives, and apart from this there are many 
valuable side issues, from the economic 
point of view, which would and do ac- 
crue from a capacity to act as an intelli- 
gent wage-earner. The deaf girl who 
can maintain herself in independence is 
not nearly so likely to be drawn into an 
early, and perhaps undesirable, marriage 
with one of her own class; and as a mat- 
ter of fact it is more often the incapable 
girl who contracts this early marriage 
and carries her incompetency into some 
other life. 


SENSE CULTIVATION THROUGH MANUAL 
OCCUPATIONS 


The question is, then, How should she 
be trained during her school life, so that 
she may enter with full activity into the 
wage-earning world? It may be fairly 
contended that such training can be given 
through the medium of all the domestic 
subjects as taught in our schools, always 
having in mind the fact that the girl will 
probably be a wage-earner for a longer 
or shorter period. It is not the actual 
teaching of a trade that is going to pro- 
duce the artisan, but rather the cultiva- 
tion of the senses through manual occu- 
pations carried out on a basis of truth 
and common sense. In the hands of a 
thoughtful teacher, a girl may be so 
trained through these domestic subjects 
that she will be able to meet gradually 
the needs and exigencies of industrial 
life as they are laid upon her, using her 
intelligence and proving herself capable 
in whatever channel of labor her life may 
be directed. 

The following are subjects suggested 
in a manual-training course for girls: 


. Needlework: 

(a) Drawing and cutting out. 

(b) Making, trimming, and 
mending 'garnients.. _ 

(c) Blouse - making and dress- 
making. 

(d) Millinery. 

(e) Knitting and crochet. 

2. Cooking. 

3. Laundry work. 

4. Housewifery. 

5. Varied occupations: 

(1) Raffia work. 
(2) Basket-weaving. 
(3) Leather work. 
(4) Bead-work. 

The Board of Education has always 
tried to leave a more or less free field for 
the teaching of needlework, evidently 
realizing that each school would know its 
own needs best, these needs being estab- 
lished by the industrial and social condi- 
tions of the particular town or neighbor- 
hood. 

Needlework and cookery have been 
recognized for many years as necessary 
acquirements for a girl; but later the 
subjects of laundry work and _ house- 
wifery have found their way in. With 
this extension the special training for 
girls has become more interesting. In 
the past there has been a tendency to 
look on these purely domestic subjects as 
somewhat dull and unattractive, and we 
have heard that the home-sphere, with 
its occupations, does not seem to bring 
into the girl’s life anything new or crea- 
tive; that it is “the trivial round,” “the 
common task.” To leave it at this would 
only strangle any effort at teaching; and 
since this side of life’s work, which is a 
physical necessity, will fall almost wholly 
on the woman, obviously the most healthy 
way of attacking the problem is to show 
how interesting and how beautiful it can 
all be when done well. 

General schemes of work are often a 
snare, if it be taken for granted that there 
should be no deviation from them. ‘The 
personal note of the teacher should stamp 
all work; and, in the case of domestic 
occupations, she will do well to revise to 
her class requirement any scheme in 
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vogue in her neighborhood. She will do 
well to decide in what points a fixed 
scheme may be coordinated for the par- 
ticular needs of her girls. It is a forlorn 
hope to work without a scheme, but to 
be of the best use, from an édiicational 
standpoint, the plan of work must accord 
with the demand of the day and genera- 
tion to whom it is to be applied. 

Manual occupations, in which are in- 
cluded all the domestic subjects, should 
be so adjusted that they fit the child and 
her need, for only in this way will the 
pupil assimilate the good that lies hidden 
in the training. 

As a guide to workers, some general 
principles might be framed which would 
be applicable to all classes of work com- 
ing under this head. 


AN IDEAL TO BE ATTAINED 


In the teaching there should be an 
underlying motive, an ideal to be at- 
tained, so that these seemingly unattrac- 
tive homely duties may be raised from 
their dead level of monotony and become, 
if so you will it, a real art, bringing with 
it all the joy of work at its best. In the 
doing of the work, whatever it is, the 
child should be allowed as much freedom 
as is possible, both as to choice of work 
and, where the occupation. calls for it, 
execution of the same. When this is 
granted, you will have given to the pupil 
some scope for originality—one of the 
most valuable features of manual work; 
and unless you get some self-expression, 
manual work is not fulfilling its whole 
purpose. By allowing this freedom, you 
will also awaken in your pupil an interest 
that could hardly be called forth but 
through this path of freedom; and, fur- 
ther, in first efforts, do not look for re- 
fined or finished work ; the imperfect, the 
faulty production, speaks of the child- 
effort, and as such has educational value. 

The pupil has instinctively a far truer 
appreciation for and interest in her own 
unaided production, though it be crude to 
the trained eye, than she would have for 
the fine, finished piece of work wrought 
with a large share of the teacher’s help. 
The teacher who can stand aside and 


watch her pupils at work will learn a 
great deal about them as to their mental- 
ity and individuality. In these practical 
operations of iteedlework, cookery, laun- 
dry, and housewifery the ‘pirl sees the 
fruit of her labor, and she, according to 
the standard of work that has been pre- 
sented to her, knows as well as any one 
how to judge the result. 

During the present year the Board of 
Education has issued a report by the chief 
woman inspector on the teaching of 
needlework, and in speaking of this sub- 
ject of needlework I cannot do anything 
but refer you to this report. It is well 
worth reading and can be had for one 
penny. 

The “suggestions” issued some three 
years ago were an emancipation and an 
enlightenment, but the recent report is 
broader still in outline. 

The following extracts, which I will 
read from the report, seem to point to a 
freer method of teaching, always uphold- 
ing the idea of making this branch of 
manual training thoroughly practical and 
utilitarian. 


Extracts: “It is now three years since the 
Board issued the revised suggestions for the 
teaching of needlework in public elementary 
schools. The intention of the Board was to 
assist teachers in drawing up such schemes of 
work as would insure that every girl should, 
in the course of her school life, have learnt to 
cut out, fix, make and keep in repair the ordi- 
nary garments she is likely to require in her 
own home.” 

“In order to gain more time for practice in 
making and mending, the use of the sewing- 
machine should be taught to the elder girls 
who have acquired a reasonable facility in 
hand-work.” 

“The materials used by small children should 
always be soft and easily worked, and the 
needles should be large enough to be properly 
handled. No material should be regarded as 
suitable which requires a child to use her en- 
ergy in pushing the needle through the stuff 
instead of learning how to hold her needle and 
form the stitch correctly.” 

“Throughout the school children should, as 
far as possible, use such material for garments 
as they require in their own homes. They 
should acquire. gradually a useful working 
knowledge of quantities and prices. It follows 
naturally that the choice of materials should 
vary according to the needs and customs of 
the district in which the school is situated.” 
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“The garments should not be kept indefi- 
nitely in the school, but should be put at once 
to the purpose for which they were made.” 

“The number of authorities adopting the 
recommendation made in the ‘Suggestions’ 
about the use of sewing-machines is increasing 
gradually, but the reports furnish evidence 
that there are many districts in which the need 
for such provision has not yet been seriously 
considered. This may be partly due to the ap- 
prehension that if machines are countenanced 
at all, it will be necessary at once to provide 
one for every school. The financial difficulty 
can be met by making regular provision for a 
certain number each year. But there is also a 
fear, which does not seem to have any real 
foundation in experience, that learning to use 
the sewing-machine during her last two years 
at school will make a girl forget all the hand- 
work she has learned during the previous five 
or six years. There is also an impression that 
machining can easily be ‘picked up’ by a girl 
after leaving school. Most people have had 
painful experience of the machining that is 
‘picked up,’ and the mistaken idea that machin- 
ing is a trick and not skilled work has done 
more than anything else to bring machine work 
into disrepute. Sewing-machines are found in 
a very large proportion of households; it is 
surely worth while taking steps to see that 
good use is made of them. It is often for- 
gotten that the large majority of. girls have 
little or no opportunity, except in the day 
school, of learning to use a machine properly. 
It is not intended that machine work should 
take the place of hand-work. On the contrary, 
it is only taught to those who have attained a 
satisfactory standard in hand-work, and the 
machine brings with it great opportunities for 
hand-work. The girl who has made three gar- 
ments, partly by machine and partly by hand, 
has acquired more useful knowledge than the 
girl who has made one garment entirely by 
hand. If she has more time to spend in mak- 
ing and mending, she is a better-equipped per- 
son for the duties of her own home.’ 

“The effect of ‘specimen work’ on needle- 
work teaching has been disastrous, and its 
abandonment was one of the principal recom- 
mendations made in the suggestions.” 

“The suggestion that garments, both new and 
mended, should not be kept at the school until 
the end of the year, but should at once be put 
to the purpose for which they were intended, 
has made the difficulty of selling considerably 
less. Further, in drawing up their lists of gar- 
ments teachers should be careful to keep in 
mind the requirements of fashion and good 
taste. A pretty up-to-date pattern gives quite 


as much practice in needlework as an ugly old- 
fashioned one, and is much more likely to sell.” 

“Tt is not the first duty of the public ele- 
mentary schools to turn out fine needle-women, 
but they should train girls to be capable and 
useful members of a household. Experience 
has shown over and over again that it is possi- 
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ble for a girl to do beautiful needlework in 
school under the supervision and direction of 
the teachers, and yet to be perfectly helpless 
when she is left to her own resources. A small 
number of girls will still be fine needle-women, 
because they have a special taste for the work, 
but for the great majority of public elementary 
school girls, needlework must first of all be 
useful.” 

“The contrast between faulty and correct 
aims in teaching needlework is best illustrated 
by a short description of the actual work done 
in two schools. In the first school, which has 
not modified its scheme of instruction for some 
years and still clings to traditional methods, 
children of seven and eight years of age spend 
one needlework lesson after another in seam- 
ing or hemming small strips of stiff calico with 
fine needles and colored cotton in order that 
these stitches may some day be applied to a 
pillow-case or tea-cloth; girls at a later stage 
spend forty-five minutes in listening to direc- 
tions as to how a linen button should be sewn 
on. Even then the teacher hesitates to allow 
them to make the attempt by themselves lest 
by chance some one should put the needle 
through the wrong place and leave an ugly 
mark on the button. In the upper classes girls 
are busy making darns of a beautiful shape on 
white-stocking web with blue and pink cotton, 
or matching the pattern of a print patch so ex- 
actly that only by looking at the back is it 
possible to discover where the patch begins and 
ends. The best specimens are then fastened 
into a book with bows of colored ribbon. The 
elder girls devote their time and energy to 
putting beautiful stitches into garments cut out 
and entirely fixed by the teachers; the gar- 
ments are being made either for sale or on 
order for people whom the girls have probably 
never seen, so that they have no opportunity 
of comparing the shape and size of the gar- 
ment with the person for whom it is intended. 
Throughout the school every bit of work is 
done according to rule; every lesson is punctu- 
ated with frequent directions, ‘Do three stitches 
and then put your work down,’ ‘Don’t go on 
till I tell you to, so as to make quite sure that 
every girl in a large class, whatever her normal 
rate of working, is doing exactly the same 
thing at the same moment. Can any system 
be conceived more likely to kill all interest or 
intelligence, or to stifle the desire to make 
things, which is the natural instinct of every 
girl? It is not surprising that girls leave the 
school with the impression gained after many 
wearisome hours that it takes a year to make 
one garment, and that to make it at all is an 
undertaking of great difficulty and only to be 
satisfactorily accomplished by constant help 
and frequent direction from the teacher.” 

“Tn the second school, the children are taught 
from the first to be independent; they are even 
allowed to make mistakes, for in needlework, 
at all events, few mistakes are beyond remedy, 
and in the hands of a clever teacher may be 

















more helpful to a class than many careful 
stitches.” 

“A child of six, full of ambition, spends part 
of her dinner hour in machining a doll’s table- 
cloth. Girls of seven and eight are busy and 
interested in planning and making furniture 
for a doll’s-house, their inventiveness often go- 
ing beyond the teacher’s suggestions. They 
have cut out and begun to sew up simple coats 
to fit their dolls ‘before,’ as a new teacher 
sadly observed, ‘she had time to give the les- 
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ew he elder girls have a Members’ Guild, 
entirely managed by themselves. The. guild 
owns a box of buttons, hooks and eyes, and 
the members take it in turns to go round the 
classes, finding out and doing such small re- 
pairs as may be possible in the ordinary school 
time. On the regular mending day every girl 
brings something to mend — underclothing, 
skirts, pinafores, stockings, household linen. 
Having been taught the general principles of 
patching and darning, she can without waiting 
for further instructions, begin to think out the 
best way of mending what she has brought. 
When occasion arises the teacher is ready to 
give advice or criticism, but the work and the 
thinking are done by the girl herself.” 

Cookery.—The best results in this sub- 
ject is attained, I believe, when the cook- 
ery lesson is given by one of the teachers 
on the staff of the school for the deaf, 
rather than by the special cookery teacher 
attached to the normal department ; to ex- 
pect the ordinary teacher to adapt herself 
to a class of deaf girls on one half-day a 
week is to court failure. With the spe- 
cial teacher of the deaf taking the sub- 
ject, the lesson can be made intensely 
interesting and valuable, for the reason 
that a more elastic and practical syllabus 
can be arranged. Ina day school a plan 
of this type might be worked quite 
advantageously. The senior assistant 
teacher, or any other who may be recog- 
nized as a cookery expert, arranges her 
syllabus, taking as her foundation that 
which is in vogue in the ordinary school, 
adapting and expanding according to the 
needs of her class. 

The syllabus should include all varieties 
of cooking, having regard to the meals 
required by different members of the 
family, in sickness as well as in health. 

The day before the cooking lesson the 
girls should be told what they are going 
to make and should have their different 
duties assigned to them. One girl may 
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be required to see that the necessary ma- 
terials are in stock; if not, to report to. 
the teacher. The pupils themselves should 
be required to make the purchases, giving: 
an account of what has to be spent and 
the change received; this work would 
naturally fall to one of the elder girls, and 
she should take a younger child with her 
on these shopping expeditions. 

Another interesting plan is to make 
one girl responsible for one dish, from 
buying the ingredients to placing it on 
the table. She thus learns to accept re- 
sponsibility and finds a growing interest 
in her work; and, having accomplished. 
something at school, she will doubtless. 
repeat the effort at home. 

Cookery opens up a grand opportunity 
for looking ahead, for calculation and 
planning with the pleasure of anticipating 
results. 

There is nothing like experience, and 
often the disorganization caused by a 
late meal will make more impression on 
a girl than all the suggestions and efforts. 
of the teacher. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there 
will be no failures; with work on really 
practical lines, there must be many, and 
perhaps they constitute a very valuable 
part of the training. 

The great mistake has been in allowing 
the girls to become too dependent on 
their teachers, instead of relying on their 
own efforts, even at the expense of what 
looks like failure. 

In a measure, cookery develops a dif- 
ferent type of intelligence; for the girls 
to be of any good as cooks, even in their 
own humble homes, must be resourceful 
in order to sustain the responsibility 
which will fall on them sooner or later. 
And it is wise that this feeling of respon- 
sibility should be developed in this branch 
of manual training as in needlework, only 
that here in the results of work the girl 
sees how much has depended upon her, 
and she appreciates gradually how much 
she is capable of doing on her own initia- 
tive. 

Laundry Work.—From the nature of 
this occupation, with its fixed apparatus, 
it is not possible to have the lesson in any 
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but buildings specially adapted. As the 
syllabus is generally carefully arranged 
by women experts, it would be folly for 
the unqualified to try to improve upon it. 
Here the training is made more valuable 
if the class teacher attends with her girls. 
Any one who has followed one of these 
courses will know how very practical it is 
and how necessary a part of the girls’ 
training. It is quite possible to get a less 
rigid syllabus arranged for the deaf girls 
if one feels that the existing one is un- 
suitable. 

Housewifery.— This latest subject 
added to a girl’s training is usually car- 
ried out in a special center, where a suite 
of rooms is set apart. The course is 
mapped out by an expert and in theory 
and practice seems excellent. It is ad- 
visable that the girls should have an op- 
portunity of reading the course suggested 
for them, in order to have a comprehen- 
sive view of the undertaking. 

The centers for this particular craft are 
not many, so it may be that some of us 
have not been able to secure as much of 
this training for our girls as we should 
desire; but there are evidences every- 
where that these housewifery schools are 
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likely to be extended, so we may hope 
that in the future every deaf girl will 
have the opportunity of a two years’ 
course of training, preferably during the 
last two years of her school life. 

There are many details of work which 
I have not touched upon, because the 
main idea is to show the utility of manual 
work generally, stimulating and develop- 
ing the mind and the hand; to point out 
that the method adopted in carrying out 
the craft is the thing which is going to 
count in the girl’s life, and that it is her 
assimilation of these methods which will, 
we hope, in the future render her capable 
of playing her part as an independent and 
responsible citizen. 

3efore closing, I should like to lay 
great stress on a point which I have pur- 
posely left till last, and that is the lan- 
guage side of manual occupations. 

In the past it was said manual work 
took up so much of the lesson time, or 
something to that effect. 

These occupations lose much of their 
value disassociated. Language, and lan- 
guage developed through the manual oc- 
cupations, is likely to be the most useful 
type to the girl on leaving school. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF NATURE STUDY FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


WISH that I could think of some 

other term than “nature study” to use. 
“Natural history,” to most people, con- 
veys the idea of laboratory work and 
“specimen” hunting in the interest of 
particular branches of science, the study 
of which is relegated to the elective 
courses of high schools and colleges. It 
is vaguely inferred that all knowledge of 
the natural world must be obtained, like 
Greek or differential calculus, from spe- 
cial instructors at schools, and most of 
us, proclaiming that we haven’t time for 
it, in the face of all the other things we 
need to know, are satisfied to leave nat- 
ural history to the people who cherish a 
peculiar interest in bugs and _ stones. 


When we prepare ourselves to teach, we 
take great pains to ascertain that Czsar 
conquered Gaul; that the Ten Thousand 
retreated; that Washington crossed the 
Delaware, but we feel no compelling im- 
pulse to memorize the performances of 
angleworms and oak trees. 

“Nature study” in our class-rooms 
means chiefly reading from little books 
stories about birds, animals, and insects 
which the children have never seen and 
in which they have about as much inter- 
est as they have in the Great Horn Spoon. 
It is no wonder that, left to choose books 
for themselves, they vastly prefer to 
shun these works and read the master- 
pieces of Horatio Alger and Martha 
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Finley, whose fascination, notwithstand- 
ing their incomparable fatuity, is ex- 
plained by the fact that they deal with 
subjects the children have been taught to 
rélish and comprehend. “Nature-study” 
books cannot compete with “Elsie Dins- 
more” and “Bound to Rise” until chil- 
dren have become interested: in. some- 
thing outside of the narrow circle of 
human afiairs. 


STRANGERS TO THE WORLD 


Now, nature study does not mean 
physics, nor botany, nor paleontology. 
It consists simply in enlarging our point 
of view with regard to our every-day 
surroundings, observing intelligently a 
few of the things within ten feet of our 
noses, and learning a little bit about the 
marvelous world outside of books and 
shops and houses. Most of the people 
that I know are strangers to this world. 
From long practice in shutting our eyes 
and ears, we have become completely 
blind and deaf to a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the earth. Our inter- 
est, our knowledge, the education of our 
children are so exclusively devoted to the 
concerns of the human species that we 
have not even the capacity to realize our 
ignorance of nine-tenths of the life about 
us, and our vocabularies do not supply 
words to name the things of which we 
are ignorant. 

It is perfectly amazing to contemplate 
the number of living entities we exploit 
and use for our exclusive benefit with- 
out making the slightest effort to under- 
stand them or establish friendly relations 
with them. Take an ear of corn. What 
does the average person know about it? 
As he beholds it, does he think of it at 
all beyond reflecting that it is something 
good for him to eat? Is his mind capa- 
ble of grasping the idea that each grain 
is a living, breathing, growing individual 
that obeys cosmic laws even as he does 
himself? Does he not fancy that the 
kernels on the ear are arranged haphaz- 
ardly, if indeed he ever stops to wonder 
how they came there at all? A single 
stalk of maize encompasses in its history 
all the principal facts that make up the 
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life story of a man—birth, growth, de- 
velopment, sex, procreation, death. The 
grain is the issue of the pistillate (fe- 
male) flower in the ear and the staminate 
(male) flower in the tassel. Every “silk” 
is a style, and when it is unfertilized 
there is no grain; yet those of us who 
are housekeepers merely scold the huck- 
ster when he sells us imperfect ears and 
never bother our heads about the cause. 

Reproduction and sex in plants is the 
most interesting. subject in the world. 
But how many of us know the male from 
the female hemp plant or the male and 
female blossoms of the begonia that 
blooms in our window? The fat, yellow 
spider on the porch railing, who has just 
eaten her husband for breakfast, is a fas- 
cinating and remarkable lady; but our 
only notice of her is to give an affected 
shudder and brush her contemptuously 
away. We shovel coal into our furnace 
as if it were just dead lumps of nothing- 
ness, made to burn for our especial bene- 
fit, and we never even look at the out- 
lines of beautiful leaves which it pre- 
sents, stored sunlight in the form of the 
mightiest vegetation the earth has ever 
known; nor can we express in the sim- 
plest chemical terms the process by which 
the liberation of this sunlight causes 
combustion. 

A slight general knowledge of the 
habits of house-flies would eliminate this 
pest from our cities; but we merely echo 
the cry of “Swat the fly!” issued by our 
health department, which, being human 
like ourselves, ignores the fly’s life his- 
tory in its efforts to exterminate him. 

How many of those who use trees, 
chopping them down for fire-wood, 
planting them for shade, or eating of 
their fruit, have ever stopped to think of 
the enormous labor performed by the 
tree every day in pumping water from 
the ground? 


LIFE-SAVING BIRDS 


Not one person in five hundred of 
those I know has any conception of the 
actual value to mankind of a single bird. 
Yet it is a fact that if all the birds van- 
ished from the earth, as the passenger 
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pigeon has done because of wanton de- 
struction, not a human being could re- 
main alive ninety days. As a reward for 
their services we have offered birds the 
most relentless and terrible persecution, 
which, like all selfishness, has justly re- 
acted to create immeasurable havoc in 
our own affairs. The estimated loss to 
the farm crops of the United States in a 
single year, owing to the depredations of 
insects resulting from the destruction of 
useful birds amounts to more than $8o00,- 
000,000. That is one slight consequence 
of our ignorance of the natural world; 
and yet we who teach others are content 
to despise these facts. We turn out chil- 
dren every year, some of them to be- 
come farmers and destroy their best 
friends, others to elect legislatures who 
enact laws relating to wild life, the tran- 
scendent folly of which defies the power 
of language to condemn; and all of them 
to help build the wall of ignorance by 
which man, separating himself from all 
the living world, has made himself a 
tragic alien upon the earth. 

If we hesitate to adopt this startling 
view of our responsibilities, there are 
many particular reasons why the children 
we teach should not grow up sharing the 
almost universal indifference to living 
things. 


TOO MUCH EGO IN OUR COSMOS 


Three qualities in which the deaf chil- 
dren I have known are conspicuously 
lacking are attention, concentration, and 
ability to grasp abstract ideas, The very 
fact of deafness often seems to preclude 
well-sustained powers of attention in an 
untrained mind, and where the attention 
wanders there can be no concentration 
upon a given subject. Then, of course, 
the circumscribed experience of the deaf 
limits the range of their ideas to the con- 
crete facts of their own existence. This 
is strikingly evidenced by the stream of 
half articulate speech that issues from 
the lips of a deaf child when he talks to a 
familiar friend. All his talk is about 


things intimately connected with himself. 
No matter how much imaginative faculty 
he may possess, his ideas are confined to 
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the sights and feelings of which he has 
personal knowledge, and, the possession 
of a limited vocabulary hampering him 
still further, his conversation, were it not 
for his enlivening power of mimicry in 
narration, would be commonplace to a 
far greater degree than that of a hearing 
child of the same age. Of course, all 
children are egoists, but there is no rea- 
son why this quality should be exagger- 
ated in the deaf. The commonest things 
in a child’s daily life, if presented to him 
in their right aspects, would interest him 
in acquiring a larger relationship to his 
surroundings. The deaf girl, pettishly 
dusting furniture, might take more satis- 
faction in the process if she knew what 
dust is, and that her very life depended 
on its presence in the air. Bread-mak- 
ing would lose its drudgery if she could 
understand that yeast is a plant of enor- 
mously rapid growth, which makes little 
forests in the dough, causing it to “rise.” 
Show her that the rust on the kitchen 
knives, the mould on top of the jar of 
fruit, are little gardens of flowers, and 
she will learn to take an intelligent inter- 
est in the implements of housework that 
she could not possibly have in the mere 
process of their daily use. Every new 
point of contact with her environment 
will make her less dependent on others 
for amusement and care. 


DEVELOPING CONCENTRATION 


The deaf child’s unwillingness to pay 
attention is notorious. Nothing culti- 
vates quickness and continuity of atten- 
tion like watching the wild things out of 
doors. The most restless child can attain 
to an almost immobile stillness when he 
is interested, and stillness is essential to 
those who learn the secrets of the woods. 
You can hold one position for uncounted 
minutes when you are watching a hum- 
ming-bird feeding her young or a brown 
creeper in a bunch of trees looping spiral 
paths over each tree to rid it of insects. 
You can learn to stand almost breath- 
lessly quiet if you are trying to coax a 
give to your shoulder or a chickadee 
to your hand. The gentleness, the noise- 
lessness, the almost animal dexterity of 
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movement of those who dwell much with 
the inhabitants of the woods, would be a 
powerful asset if acquired in some meas- 
ure by the little deaf boy, accustomed to 
bang desks, slam doors, and pound 
through the house like a small hurricane. 
Memory and concentration are almost 
inevitably developed in the open. It takes 
accuracy to remember and distinguish a 
tree sparrow from an English sparrow, a 
mocking-bird from a loggerhead shrike, 
a comma butterfly from a red admiral, a 
coffee tree from a black locust ; and these 
things the smallest child could do. Any 
little deaf child of five can be taught more 
about nature in two weeks than most 
hearing adults learn in a lifetime. 


A COMMAND OF LANGUAGE 


Nature study would develop the power 
of deaf children to grasp abstractions. 
It is only by very slow degrees that the 
congenitally deaf child learns to enter- 
tain ideas considered apart from any re- 
lation to a particular object, and it is, of 
course, for this reason that his early les- 
sons are so entirely objective, and the 
effort is made to present to him a great 
variety of visible, tangible things to read 
and talk about. A very important thing 
in his life is the possession of a large and 
diversified thinking, writing, speaking, 
lip-reading vocabulary. This he must of 
necessity gain largely from books. The 
most wonderful teacher of deaf children 
that I know has a standing piece of ad- 
vice which she offers to the parents of 
deaf children : “Let him read, write, read, 
toujours!’ But something comes before 
books, and that is the presentation of the 
objects or actions he is to read about, 
with their names. When he is rightly 
taught, his language lessons begin in the 
cradle. Tiny tots of three learn to recog- 
nize written characters and to associate 
the words “a cup,” “a boy” with the ob- 
jects for which they stand, or to perform 
some simple action in obedience to a 
spoken word. Before long the child’s 
command of language has enlarged until 
it embraces all the objects and actions 
associated with his daily life; but after 
this the range of his ideas depends greatly 
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upon the ability of his teachers, who have 
it within their power either to make him 
at home in the illimitable universe or ‘con- 
fine him to a petty circle of conceptions 
entirely surrounded by the unknown. 

Now, there is a very large field of ob- 
jects that is seldom or very meagerly 
offered to small deaf children. In the 
out-of-door world there are continually 
going on wonderful processes and great 
dramas, familiarity with which means a 
colossal increase in the mental develop- 
ment of any individual. No child is too 
young to understand the mightiness and 
the unity of nature. No one is so dull 
that he must lack all comprehension of 
the great life processes around him when 
these are offered to him in terms that he 
can understand. And no living child 
will fail to undergo some expansion of 
thought, feeling, and imagination as his 
horizon widens to include other aspects 
of life than those relating to his personal 
comforts and desires. Pleasure in the 
stupid, the commonplace, the crude, im- 
patience and disappointment at personal 
mishaps, cannot absorb all his thoughts 
when once the door of nature has opened 
to him. When he learns that nothing in 
life is determined by chance, nothing ever 
happens, everything goes by law, he has 
taken the first step toward the kingdom 
of knowledge. 


UNIVERSAL LAWS 


Everywhere in nature events follow 
each other in orderly sequence of cause 
and effect. The leaves of a plant do not 
take their position by chance; they are 
arranged on their stem with definite 
mathematical precision, making their ap- 
pearance on regular lines of revolving 
spirals, and the law of their arrangement 
is similar to that which governs the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies. The same 
numbers that express the relative dis- 
tances in the arrangements of the leaves 
of different species around their central 
stem denote very nearly the relative 
number of revolutions of the planetary 
worlds in their orbital spirals around 
their central suns. A leaf of wormwood, 
the cone of a pine tree, and the relation 
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of the time of Mars’ revolution around 
the sun to that of Venus are governed by 
the same law. Can the mind that once 
grasps this principle ever sink into indif- 
ference again? The average hearing 
adult manages to get through life without 
attaining to a very wide range of thought, 
but the deaf child has need of all the 
heights of knowledge he can scale. 

It seems almost superfluous to mention 
the great advantage to deaf children in 
any interest that will take them out of 
doors. ° 


ORIOLES CONFINED TO BOSTON ? 


When I was in the second grade at 
school, we read a story about Fanny and 
an oriole. The description of the pensile 
nest and Fanny’s adventures in helping 
with the process of its construction made 
a strong appeal to my fancy, and, wish- 
ing very much that I could see an oriole, 
I wondered longingly if there were any 
of them in Missouri. It never occurred 
to me to put inquiries to my teacher. 
Early in my school career I had learned 
that teachers were people made to ask 
questions, not to answer them, and so I 
searched my second reader for further 
information, thinking that if I could as- 
certain where Fanny lived I might know 
better where to find an oriole. There 
was nothing more about Fanny; but I 
learned from the title page that the book 
was published in Boston, and immedi- 
ately I concluded that Boston was the 
home of the oriole and so dismissed the 
subject regretfully from my mind. Yet 
I played in the woods a good deal during 
the summers ; and it is a perfect mystery 
to me now that, untrained though I was, 
I never saw a Baltimore oriole, about as 
visible an object among the foliage of a 
Missouri tree as a lighted street lamp at 
night. 

Beyond this one unsuccessful attempt 
I have no recollection of any effort, either 
on my own part or that of others, to en- 
large my knowledge of natural history. 
Throughout my childhood, when I dwelt 
with books, no book on nature study ever 
came my way. I read Dickens and 


Thackeray, and Victor Hugo when I was 
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eight years old, but I did not know a 
woodpecker from a tomahawk until I 
was twenty-one. I am filled with the 
most poignant regret whenever I think 
about that oriole in my second reader 
and my own unsatisfied desire to find 
out about him. If only my teacher had 
known something about birds! How 
much she might have told us about this 
“scrap of sunset with a voice!” How 
easily she might have taken at least one 
or two of us after school to find his 
babies’ cradle. How wonderfully she 
might have pictured to us the miracles of 
ingenuity, love, and patience the nest rep- 
resented, filling our minds with friendli- 
ness and affection for the little family in 
the tree-top that would have prevented 
us from destroying it, as, no doubt, some 
of us did. She could have told us what 
a marvelous needle Lady Baltimore can 
make of her beak—so marvelous indeed 
that we owe to it the invention of the 
sewing - machine, since it was while 
watching an oriole at her nest-building 
that Howe first conceived the idea of 
making a needle with the eye in the point. 


THE THINGS I DIDN’T LEARN 


As I look back I wonder at the unnec- 
essary and humiliating gaps that were 
left in my training, both at school and 
home. I do not regret any of the things 
that I learned. Good, bad, wise, or silly, 
many of them afterward unlearned with 
tears, they all had their place in the 
phantasmagoria I call my education. But 
the things I didn’t learn often fill me with 
a wholly unreasonable fury. How much 
I would have cared, how passionately I 
would have been interested if somebody 
had opened my eyes and ears to the living 
things about me! I adored animals. 
That arch fiend, the house cat, received 
the most tender care at my hands. My 
dog was the most petted rascal in town. 
For two years I loved and housed a 
family of white rabbits, walking endless 
blocks to gather clover for their delecta- 
tion. How my heart would have swelled 
with rapture if some one had taught me 
to know the wild things of the woods. I 
am sure that if once I had held in my 














hand one of those intense morsels of 
palpitating life we call a bird, dropped 
from the sky to forget for a moment the 
centuries of torture and death it owed to 
man, and poised, all a-tilt with curiosity 
and brave timidity on my finger, my after 
life would have been different in some 
very vital way. As I went through gram- 
mar school, the youngest in my classes, 
everybody praised me and said how in- 
telligent | was; yet during a part of this 
period the small amount of brains I pos- 
sessed were concealed under a leghorn 
hat surmounted by aigrettes, and nobody 
cried shame at such a savage and incon- 
gruous decoration for a child who as- 
pired to learn. 


“THE PESKY CRITTERS” 


I once visited an old couple in a small 
Nebraska town, life-long farmers both 
of them, whose home was situated in the 
midst of a pretty little orchard. By way 
of conversation, I asked if any birds were 
nesting there that year. The old man re- 
plied briefly that there were none, and 
then continued the stream of neighbor- 
hood gossip which he and his wife were 
delighted to pour into a new ear. Mak- 
ing my escape, I sought the orchard, and 
almost the first thing that met my eye was 
a king-bird’s nest within easy reach of 
the ground. I climbed up and looked at 
the full-fledged babies—three instead of 
four, five or six as there should have 
been—while the parents circled frantic- 
ally overhead. In the little orchard I 
found seven nests, all of that season, and 
three of them occupied. 

“TI didn’t know they was any of the 
pesky critters there,” said the old man, 
scratching his head wonderingly at my 
unaccountable interest. And he and his 
wife went on to finish their interrupted 
discourse concerning the extravagance of 
a newly rich neighbor, who owned two 
automobiles and whose clothes-lines bore 
an astounding number of table-cloths 
every week. There they were, those two 
old people, ignoring the marvels in their 
own back yard, the almost priceless serv- 
ices they owed to these tenants of their 
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orchard, to say nothing of the mysteries 
of life and death, the rapture of mother 
love, the tireless industry, the pathetic 
warfare against formidable enemies that 
is encompassed by a nest five inches in 
diameter. And yet they kept indefatiga- 
ble count of their neighbor’s table linen 
and of his automobiles. 

Most of us are very much like these 
old Nebraska farmers. We are too much 
interested in gingerbread and little bon- 
nets and imaginary sicknesses. We do 
not see one-tenth of the things within our 
range of vision and we cannot name half 
of what we do see. Few “well-educated” 
people can name a single butterfly or 
moth, tell three trees by the bark or 
leaves, describe the life functions of the 
commonest plant, or point out any star in 
the sky.. Choose a dozen words at ran- 
dom from the very ABC of Nature’s 
book, and not one person in ten can tell 
you what they mean—algz, mantis, Old 
Red, hyla, termite, grackle, chlorophyll, 
crinoid, Cecropia, mud puppy, ant lion, 
dickcissel, Arcturus, raptorial, pupe, 
crustacean. These are perfectly unknown 
words to many of us, and yet nearly all 
of them represent things with which any- 
body could become familiar in an hour 
out of doors, and some of them we are 
compelled to meet face to face every day. 

We cannot answer the. simplest ques- 
tions about things we have seen a thou- 
sand times. What is the universal geo- 
metrical form of a snowflake? What is 
a horse’s hoof? Wha: is the sex of a 
worker bee? What does a crow feed its 
young? What is a minnow? How are 
banana trees grown? How does a plant 
breathe? What does a paper-wasp seal 
up between the partitions of its nest? 


IGNORANCE IN HIGH PLACES 


If an adult, moving in polite society, 
displays ignorance of facts in human his- 
tory, with which we are commonly sup- 
posed to be familiar, we are inexpressibly 
shocked ; but his most frightful blunders 
with regard to natural history pass un- 
noticed. And yet, as a matter of fact, he 
may go through life believing that Alci- 
biades is a Filipino and the Saxon Hep- 
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tarchy a patent medicine without doing 
very much harm to himself or others, 
whereas if he labors under the delusion 
that hawks and owls are detrimental to 
farmers he may help to commit such 
towering mistakes as that of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, for instance, which 
spent during the year and a half that its 
famous “scalp act” was in force $90,000 
in bounties to cause the destruction of 
birds worth $3,857,130 in order to save a 
possible loss of $1,875 to the poultry in- 
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dustry! (Yearbook, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1896, p. 59.) 

The deaf children go from our schools 
to live their lives as citizens not of a par- 
ticular town or State, but of the universe, 
and we make every effort to develop in 
them efficient, well-balanced minds to 
confront the problems they will have to 
meet. But how can we do this if we de- 
prive them of knowledge of the greater 
part of the world in which they are to 
live? 


THE VEIL OF SILENCE 
BY RENA ALBERTYN SMITH 


OMETIMES I feel a vain yearning, 
as if into my throat a stray wind had 
blown a breath of dust from the grave of 
Marie Bashkirtseff. At such moments I 
recall the impassioned protests against 
the silence of deafness which the Russian 
genius voiced in the journal wherein she 
penned her soul. Her cries touch me the 
more because when I was a child a fever 
swiftly bore me into a land of impene- 
trable silence. 

How the Bashkirtseff, a dweller on the 
heights, would have adjusted herself to a 
stilled world is not given us to know. 
She only felt the shadow of approaching 
deafness, and before it enfolded her had 
bravely entered the Great Silence. Than 
hers, perhaps history knows no more 
tragical a case of deafness than that of 
Beethoven. However, while the master 
composer keenly felt the weight of his 
deprivation, he was not too crushed to 
translate his memory of music into 
strains of deathless beauty. 

Those deprived of hearing do not lose 
the heart of life; Time means as much 
when the whirr of his wings is unheard, 
and the song of life—magnificent sym- 
phony of countless human chords—does 
not fail to thrill because it is soundless. 
Life still sings to man the song of his own 
soul. The world may worry over the 


meaning of life, but each man determines 
for himself whether its aim is perfection 


or merely pleasure and preservation. 
And so it is with the deprived ; each dis- 
abled one must decide largely by his own 
thought what his disability shall mean to 
him. But both stoicism and resignation 
are cheerless; they imply the acceptance 
of “fate” through compulsion. “The 
gods,” says Ovid, “spare the afflicted, and 
do not always oppress those who are un- 
fortunate.” When the gods became men, 
fate passed with them. The deprived do 
not need to encounter pity as much as 
they need the finer sympathy of under- 
standing. Grief is never so pitiful as the 
misunderstanding of grief. 

When deprived youth becomes aware 
that the miracles of joy and sorrow are 
felt by all alike, it will have learned to 
look from the personal to the relational, 
and, looking, it will see that the world 
contains manifold deprivations; and the 
worst of these are not physical disabili- 
ties, but ignorance and hate. Youth feels 
its own sorrows less when it discovers 
that Sorrow’s self may never be eluded. 
Near Love’s heaven hovers a mist of 
tears. Beauty has a strange, exquisite 
sadness all its own. 

There are some joys those deprived of 
hearing may never attain, but many 
varieties of gladness are always within 
our reach, and the fragrance of the pur- 
ple amaranth is no sweeter than the vio- 
let’s bloom. The education of the deaf 

















will eventually be one in which we are 
not taught that ours is a hard or pitiful 
existence, but a limited life, within whose 
limits, however, myriad beauties may be 
caught and held. 


II 


My memorabilia of sound are all of the 
voices of loved ones, and of birds, and 
winds, and waters; for until after the 
coming of my deafness I had never left 
my home in a tiny village, where the 
noise of the busy world echoed but dimly. 
The loved ones can still talk to me, for 
spoken speech is luminously symbolized 
on man’s lips. In spoken language the 
letters of the alphabet are imprinted on 
the lips and throat in characters which 
suggest to the eye the mechanism of 


speech. The actual movements of the or- 


gans of speech are alike in all peoples, 
and the effect of action the same on every 
mouth. 

As long ago as 1648 lip-language was 
defined by John Bulwer as: “That Sub- 
tile Art which may inable one with an 
observant Eie to Heare what any Man 
speaks by the Moving of his Lips.” The 
art may be acquired with more or less 
unconsciousness by those who early in 
life lose their hearing through accidental 
causes. Therefore, in reading lips I fol- 
low no scientific technique, years of ne- 
cessitated observation having taught me 
to hear speech through the eyes. The 
first words I learnt were “yes” and “no.” 
When people pronounce these vocables, 
so often do they have an involuntary 
manner of moving their heads that, 
knowing what the words were, I saw 
how they were formed by the lips. 

If intuitional rather than logical meth- 
ods are followed in the reading of lips, 
guessing constitutes a large part of the 
process. The more the mind of the 
speaker can be understood the easier to 
decipher the thoughts on his lips. The 


further removed from the intuitional, as 
in the case of unfamiliar names of peo- 
ple and technical terms, the more concen- 
tration is required by the reader. A 
speaker might suddenly introduce the 
word “chiaroscuro,” with reasonable ex- 
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pectation of being understood by a lip- 
reading art student, but’ if the same 
speaker mentioned a foreign scientific 
term to the same student there might be 
bewilderment, if not positive misunder- 
standing. 

The reader instinctively focusses at- 
tention on key words—expressions giv- 
ing the idea; the subject of -conversa- 
tion—which words are determined prin- 
cipally by the emphasis the speaker gives 
them. For instance, if the statement was, 
“The crowd is dense,” the interpreter, 
knowing that “crowd” was the topic of 
discussion, would have little difficulty in 
recognizing the rest of the sentence. 
Much, too, depends on choosing the one 
right word from several that look alike. 
This is not a choice of resemblance of 
letters more than of the word most in 
keeping with the harmony of the rest of 
the sentence. The forms of “d” and “t” 
are not easily differentiated by the eye, 
but in the sentence given above the reader 
would know by the context that the word 
was “dense” rather than “tense,” unless 
the moment was one of excitement. 

By minute observation the speech- 
reader becomes cognizant of stopped and 
continuant sounds, and, more difficultly, 
of letters definitely sounded, but attacked 
in the throat: “‘k,” “g,” and the like. The 
latter are interpretable by a slight move- 
ment of the throat, translated by duration 
of time rather than by change of contour. 

Physical characteristics of the speaker 
play their part. Understanding a man 
whose mouth is concealed by a mustache 
is something like trying to read the riddle 
of the Sphinx. However, the mustached 
man’s utterances need not always be 
cryptic, for the movements of the fea- 
tures surrounding his mouth may some- 
times be interpreted, as may often his 
lips, if they are only partially visible. 
Readers of lips wish, first, that the speak- 
er’s lips shall be mobile and a clear view 
afforded of them. While speaking with 
the knowledge that the language is ad- 
dressed to the eye helps to make it more 
distinct, the lip action need not be unduly 
exaggerated. Lip distortion is not only 
unpleasant but unnecessary in most cases, 
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and conscious gesturing with the hands 
distracts attention from the lips. Also, 
the pantomimist, while more capable of 
being made than the poet, is not always 
made on the spur of the moment. And 
we who translate speech with our eyes 
are prone to forget that with people who 
are unusually hard to understand, as 
much effort is required on their part as 
on ours—probably more, since they are 
unused to reiterating their words to those 
who hear, while we are so accustomed to 
our task that it is to a great extent un- 
conscious. 

If the deaf would converse with people 
who think as well as talk, a vocabulary 
of some range and a knowledge of cur- 
rent events are needed. Familiarity with 
words and worlds is delightfully acquir- 
able through reading, which is its own 
splendid recompense. And if those with- 
out hearing have some comprehension of 
the ways of speech of those with whom 
they converse, they can take thought in 
the guidance of their own speech. While, 
fortunately, retaining my voice and habits 
of speech, the loss of the control which 
only the hearing can give led to errors of 
speech, and in the course of years my 
voice became weaker. In hopes of find- 
ing a remedy for my condition, I went to 
a vocal teacher for help, and later took 
up work with a teacher of expression. 
The happy result leads me to believe that 
teachers of vocal art or of expression, 
who possess a learned understanding of 
the voice and its pathology, may be of in- 
estimable benefit to a deaf person who is 
unwilling to let his deprivation greatly in- 
fluence his voice and speech. The critical 
consciousness of ‘his own speech once 
gained the rest is, as with most good 
things, a matter of laborious practice and 
long patience for the deaf one, who must 
battle with old habits while practising the 
new; but the ability freely to converse 
with one’s fellow-men is worth all effort. 

That the deaf should seek thus to im- 
prove themselves is not surprising when 
it is taken into consideration that even 
the congenitally deaf have a voice at 
birth, and only become mute through lack 
of proper training. With hearing absent 
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the child has little incentive to use his 
voice or, using it, to speak correctly. 
Abuse or disuse of the vocal organs tends 
to paralyze them. 

In oral schools for deaf children—and 
more and more in the schools for the 
deaf the oral method is being used and 
the sign language abolished as something 
primitive—congenitally deaf little ones 
are taught to read speech in a scientific 
manner, to speak and to know something 
of sound through feeling its vibration. 
Such advancement has been made that 
the opprobrium of ‘“‘deaf and dumb” is no 
longer necessary except through igno- 
rance—ignorance, the source of so much 
needless suffering. 

Some day the most painful causes 
which foredoom many children to be born 
without their full birthright will be elimi- 
nated from the world. Then the few 
who may be born into silence will be 
taught easily to read spoken language; 
and their own speech will be made not 
only clearly intelligible, but guided to the 
beauty inherent in the language of the 
hearing, and the deaf, with their own 
voices, will carol the joy of life. 

Human lips—what wistful, poignant 
yearnings are written there! what marks 
of the heart’s sad surprises, and memories 
of smiles! As interesting to the speech- 
reader as the ciphers formed by spoken 
thought are the imprints stamped on and 
around the mouth by the emotions. In- 
deed, the speaker’s whole play of fea- 
tures and unconscious bodily movements 
are exponents of his thoughts. The 
fleeting, involuntary significations, defi- 
nite and tentative, playing about the 
mouth during speech are even more en- 
gaging than the habitual expression of 
the lips. It is as if the voice released the 
inner mood and set it hovering about the 
borders of the mouth. 

Perhaps it is the presence of the signs 
of feeling, with the half-memory of 
voices heard in childhood, which helps to 
control the inexplicable manner in which 
I seem actually to be listening to the 
speaker’s voice whether or not I easily 
understand the words. Thus seen voices, 
too, may be remembered. Recalling the 
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lips and facial expressions of friends 
afar, I am once more aware of their 
shadow - voices, like dreams _ calling 
through distances. 

There may be some people whom the 
reader of lips sees every week and every 
day, whom he does not understand with- 
out effort, and he grows tired, and then 
he meets a friend, and the kinship mu- 
tually recognized, he translates the 
friend’s lips with ease; and when the 
friend’s lips are in repose, he yet sees 
thoughts trembling there in symbols 
more magical than those of the spoken 
word’s charactery. Thus love is its own 
divining-rod. Yet so much remains hid- 
den! The reader may interpret spoken 
speech and the heart’s mysterious mes- 
sages, but is often baffled at the very mo- 
ment he thinks he begins to glimpse the 
soul’s language of his nearest, most 
loved companions. When we so fail to 
comprehend each other, why should we 
grieve because we cannot understand 
God? 

Dearer are the lips the reader knows, 
but still magnetic the lips he never fully 
understands. They charm by their very 
inscrutability, like the haunting smile on 
the lips of Mona Lisa. And whoseso- 
ever the lips, their study is its own re- 
ward. If the eyes are “the windows of 
the soul,” the mouth is the soul’s portal. 


Iil 


Nature holds delightful surprises in 
the stillness. When we approach Nia- 
gara Falls, our ears are as unaware of 
their presence as if we neared a shy 
streamlet creeping through meadow 
grasses. A few more steps and the riot- 
ous waters are revealed in all their silent 
sublimity: vast. walls of tumultuously 
dropping green sea; rising clouds of 
orient mist; damp air throbbing convul- 
sively, as if rent by a thousand hoarse, 
inarticulate cries. So might the spirits 


of the dethroned hierarchy of ancient 
gods swirl headlong there, still vainly 
striving to free themselves from man’s 
dominion. 

The sounds of Nature always lie hid- 
den behind the far-flung veil of silence, 
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as, in some of Corot’s paintings, a body 
of water is concealed by a tender, silvery 
mist. But often a vagrant wind whis- 
pers the fancy to follow its wide and 
trackless ways, to streams murmuring 
soft as the voices of naiads—choiring of 
amorous birds—tunings of Pan! So, 
holding the tenuous fingers of dreams, 
in the singing silence one listens to ca- 
dences of indefinable beauty—Nature’s 
pean. And dwellers in silence are at 
least fully aware of the rhythmic rapture 
sounding through the slow pageantry of 
the seasons. It is felt in the laughter 
pulsing through thé ecstatic earth and in 
the flutter of wondrous draperies; seen 
in the measured sweep of flowing color; 
seen in the waving of the waters; seen 
in the stars a-tremble with the skyey 
music of the spheres. 

Through all the year the city remains 
silent as the summer solstice, and stone 
walls obscure the echo of Nature’s vis- 
ible voice, but the spirit of its song comes 
in manner nameless as the joy of spring. 
And cities are not less wonderful in the 
stillness. The vast population centers of 
America, quieted of sound, borrow a re- 
flection of the charm of Venice and the 
beauty of Paris. 

By hushed waters, where changing 
colors play, as if a bed of jewels in silver 
settings was strewn beneath the waves, 
where barges and liners float with no 
gongs nor whistles to sound their com- 
ing and their going, silent cities rise, 
spreading miles of pebbled roofs and 
domes and minarets smoke-wreathed or 
friendly with the sky. Vast structures 
mount under magic hammers, from the 
first rivet in steel girders to the hoisting 
of the last column of rounded marble, as 
silent in their building as the night that 
touches their finished forms. Every- 
where the smoke rises, an incense to in- 
dustrialism, but the inviolable silence en- 
shields from the ear the cities’ loud ori- 
sons before the shrines of their Dollar- 
Deity. No iron tongues cry of com- 
merce ; no clangorous trafficking disturbs 
the dreamful air, but in the narrow 
chasms between the towering piles of 
stone innumerable hosts of men hurry, 
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restless as ants and as silent. Bereft of 
sound, the prosaic is often beautified, and 
the elevated cars become illustrations of 
the. poetry of motion—how gracefully 
they glide, as noiseless and swift, they 
round curve after curve! 

Though no dissonance mars their har- 
mony, silent cities are not Dream Cities, 
but are as real as human grief and glad- 
ness. Daily and hourly, in labyrinthine 
streets and by-streets, the drama of ex- 
istence is acted in pantomime. Continu- 
ously moves the drama, reel after reel 
of living pictures passes, till the dizzied 
eye grows careless with seeing, and the 
heart becomes used to the stories told. 
Even the sordid tire of the parts they 
play, lift wistful eyes to stars in distant 
splendor—to meet a maze of éfectric 
signs flashing the luxuries of living. 


IV 


Messages, from life or from regions 
of reverie, written, painted, or chiseled, 
make themselves known the same in si- 
lence as in sound. The imitation of life 
as expressed on the stage, however, 
speaks differently in the storied silence, 
and the theater is truly a house of 
dreams. 

Plays appeal to the eye as much as to 
the ear, and if the actors are artists their 
gestures, bearing, and facial expression 
speak an intelligible language. And as 
interesting as the story of the play, the 
picturesqueness of the staging, or the 
impersonation of character, is that rare 
magnetism which silently steals across 
the footlights—the personality of the 
player. The mysterious charm always 
emanates from great artists, though its 
source may often be unknown, coming 
as it does not one thing alone, but physi- 
cal, spiritual, emotional, and intellectual 
qualities in a union which is too close 
and too subtle for analysis. 

Our first impression of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, as she played the part of the Duke 
of Reichstadt in “L’Aiglon,” Rostand’s 
tragedy of lost ambitions, was one of sur- 
prise, so quiet and unhistrionic the great 
actress seemed to our uninitiated eyes. 
But as the play progressed it was evident 
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that her slightest movements had their 
significance, and that by her calm and 
poise she was holding a reserve force 
which burst forth in great moments—a 
series of climaxes which led to the great- 
est expenditure of emotional power in 
the last and supreme moment: the death 
of the “Eaglet.” Her facial expression 
alone delineated the varying moods of 
the frail boy Duke, whether he was 
dreamy, resolute, vacillating, dominat- 
ing, hopeful, or morbid. 

What though Bernhardt’s glorious 
voice was mute? As the boy in “L’Aig- 
lon,” as the woman in “Camille,” she 
sent through the silence a strong impres- 
sion of the character she was imperso- 
nating, as well as of her own fascinating 
individuality. So, too, was the feeling 
of the audience made manifest—not 
alone wonder of her acting and seeming 
youth, but also the awe of a tradition; 
the reverence of a name. 

All dramas being without words to the 
deaf, the seeing of Max Rheinhardt’s 
production of “Sumurtin” was looked 
forward to with eagerness. “The word- 
less play with music” held promise of 
added witchery by reason of its being a 
revival of the magical “Arabian Nights.” 
The play was found to consist of nine 
scenes of highly colored action, portray- 
ing the love of a hunchback showman 
for his dancer, a “Beautiful Slave of 
Fatal Enchantment,” and the heart af- 
fair of Sumurtn, a sheik’s wife, with 
Nur-al-din, a merchant of cloth and of 
dreams. The story was told amid set- 
tings impressionistic, simple, and, in 
some scenes, beautiful. 

In story and staging the second scene 
of Rheinhardt’s pantomimic play was re- 
mindful of the second act of the opera 
“T’ Pagliacci,” but the acting was in con- 
siderable contrast to the rhythmic, sub- 
dued, essential, and wholly significant 
movements of opera singers. No exer- 
tion being needed for speaking, the vis- 
itors from Germany added the surplus 
energy thus acquired to their acting, re- 
sulting in a playing so forceful that it 
was carried into the realm of dramatic 
gymnastics ; and the performers were so 




















anxious to please that they dwelt on the 
details of their story to an extent which 
relieved the spectators from exercising 
much imagination. 

Of musically accompanied plays few, 
in the silence, charm more by strength 
of sheer beauty than “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” with Mendelssohn’s 
music. Here we are shown soft grottos 
embowered by overarching branches of 
trees—the realm of Oberon and Tita- 
nia—where fairies dance and _ lovers 
dream. The unheard music is not lost, 
for it is visioned in the dances of the 
fairies. In the spell we scarce know 
whether we see a Watteau painting come 
to life, or watch nymphs dancing to the 
god of Arcadia’s piping. 

Delightful, too, is the memory of the 
Irish Players from the Abbey Theater, 
Dublin. How exquisite Synge’s “Riders 
to the Sea” became in their hands! From 
the rising of the curtain there was ever 
present an atmosphere of tragedy, an in- 
evitableness, a foreshadowing of doom. 
It was impossible not to imagine sad, low 
voices, and the surging of a hungry, 
green sea; and so unfalteringly rhythmic 
were the movements of all the players 
that a deep, dirge-like musical accom- 
paniment seemed somewhere sounding. 
By its poesy and picturesqueness alone 
the play was interesting to one without 
hearing. And, the real voices lost, it be- 
came not an Irish story, but a universal 
tragedy of motherhood and of the sea. 

Contrary as it may appear, these sim- 
ple plays are many-fold more entertain- 
ing in the silence than dramas whose ap- 
peal is mainly pictorial, such as the spec- 
tacles of “Everywoman” and “The Gar- 
den of Allah.” 

The story of all unheard plays cannot 
easily be followed and imagination must 
supply the story. Sometimes the gap 
cannot be bridged by the fancy. Take, 
for instance, “The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” David Belasco’s psychic drama. 
Peter, when he returns to earth after his 
death, is supposed to be present only in 
the subconscious minds of those who 
knew him in life. When he reappears, a 
jolly, healthy* ghost, in the flesh, even in 
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the same clothes and with the same facial 
expression—except for an added beatifi- 
cation—and stands in the room talking 
to people who have to step aside to keep 
from walking into him, while apparently 
unaware of his bodily presence, the ab- 
sence of words made it hard to sustain 
the illusion when the plot of the play was 
unknown. In such plays—dramas of an 
idea—only by hearing the words is one 
capable of understanding the elucidation 
of the idea unless it be universal. 
Vv 

Melody has been all-conquering since 
Orpheus woke his lyre, but we of the si- 
lence cannot acquaint ourselves with mu- 
sic in its tangible form; cannot pretend 
to understand or appreciate it aright. 
But if it is not granted us to hear music 
to love, it is ours to love unheard music. 
It enchants by its very ethereality, and 
has about it the haunting loveliness of all 
distant, unattainable things. 

The mere reading of the symbols of 
melody is a mechanical task devoid of 
pleasure unless the reader is familiar 
enough with music mentally to translate 
the notes into harmony, just as a printed 
page of Greek is meaningless to one who 
does not understand the language. How- 
ever, the spirit of the most beautiful of 
languages may be sought, although its 
form must remain unknown. In the 
quest through the silence for the mes- 
sages of music, beauty is preferably to 
be regarded as a combination of material 
form and spiritual significance, each of 
which is in itself beautiful, but which 
cannot exist alone—they are as body and 
soul. 

If in music the corporeal is audible 
form, this bodily beauty, reaching the 
ears, excites pleasure. And when the 
quintessence goes beyond, soul meets with 
soul, resulting in a yet higher pleasure; 
the feeling aroused is depicted on the 
face of the listener. So through seeing 


the surrounding faces may be partially 
glimpsed the hidden spirit of music, and 
we, too, are entranced by siren strains; 
feel emotions now sensuous, now spirit- 
ual; find ourselves now smiling, now in 
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tears. Facial expressions in the presence 
of music are always interesting to ob- 
serve. ‘The persons in the audience be- 
come so many interpreters of the spirit 
of melody, since music, being both cath- 
olic and subjective, appeals to each ac- 
cording to his temperament. But of 
course we can never be quite certain 
about the cause of the soulful expres- 
sions we see—perhaps the restless listen- 
ers are wearing discomforting apparel, 
whether of soul or of body! Yet the 
mood aroused by music seems to be one 
as a whole. And something inexplicable 
makes the audience applaud as one— 
possibly the mob spirit of man, purged 
of grossness, and rendered fine and sub- 
tile. 

The spirit of music is also echoed by 
dancing. We of the silence have much 
reason to rejoice that the oldest of the 
arts is being rediscovered, although as 
yet the Russians alone nationally recog- 
nize its value. Dancers such as the Rus- 
sian dancers, and the Misses Allan, Dun- 
can, and St. Denis, through the poetry of 
action give us visions of all the emotions 
of men, for they are masters of the art 
of pantomimic acting. Not only do they 
bring the spirit of music, but the spirit of 
antiquity. Even when not dancing they 
convey moods, and by their plastic poses 
express emotion, as did the sculptured 
figures of Phidias and Praxiteles. And 
when they dance we live in dreamland, 
and for a fugitive moment are one with 
the ancient pagans. 

The mystic lure of music makes a great 
orchestra a source of delight. In the 
Temple of Music a group of magicians 
sit in a semi-circle on the stage. The 
conductor stands before them, and wield- 
ing his baton as some fairy wand, in the 
silence calls forth his men to their work. 
Once more Brahms, Beethoven, or other 
of the immortal harmonists live in tran- 
sient consonance. Fragments of melody, 
intertwining, weave a spell of dreams 
around the audience. And some of the 
rhythm holding the impalpable spirit of 
music can be seen gliding with the slen- 
der violin and cello bows, trembling 
across the harp strings, and falling on the 
drums. 
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Oratories—“The Messiah,” for exam- 
ple, as given by a famous choral society— 
are always inviting. When 300 voices 
take up the strains in harmony with an 
organ’s pealing and the laughter and the 
sobs of violins, for all the echoes that 
startle the silence, the vast hall of music 
might be a lonely wilderness. The pipe- 
organ, however, is not quite dumb: some 
of its swelling reverberations are felt, as 
if in the desert was felt the sweep of far- 
away waters. Yet though the Handelian 
chorus is hushed it is a small matter, for 
the spirit of the songs have borne us afar, 
and we are nearer to heaven’s height and 
the Master Musician than to worlds of 
sound. 

Grand opera in the silence loses its 
greatest appeal, but takes on a new fasci- 
nation. It becomes dream-drama, more 
poetical, more romantic, though less sin- 
cere and simple, than plays. Presenting 
pictures of the life and customs of olden 
as well as modern lands and times, opera 
has an historical interest not lost in the 
silence. Such an opera as Aida, with its 
glittering panoply of ancient Egypt, af- 
fords an admirable opportunity to take a 
peep at days long gone. 

The grand opera stage, where are pic- 


turesquely assembled all the arts; the 


blithe, richly dressed audience ; the lights 
smiling on a shimmering sea of iridescent 
color, all unite in making a splendid 
scene. Yet—perhaps because all is si- 
lent—a subtle artificiality creeps in be- 
fore the evening is over, and the atmos- 
phere grows almost as heavy as if it was 
charged with the fragrance of many 
roses. 

Singers charm, though their songs are 
unheard and unknown. Concert singing 
then imparts as much pleasure as opera. 
The audience communicates to us its 
feeling of suspense as Tetrazzini’s voice 
soars higher and higher, and its delight- 
ful thrill as she triumphantly reaches the 
highest notes in the vocal blue. Mary 


Garden is interesting to us as merely 
Mary Garden, as well as a Thais, a Car- 
men, or a Melisande. As a concert singer 
she asserts her individuality at every op- 
portunity, and has a host ‘of little stage 
tricks at her command. It is worth not- 

















ing that this woman of dynamic person- 
ality observes, “A mere voice bores them 
in Paris, and it is getting to be the same 
in America.” She holds that the person- 
alities of singers must be equal to their 
voices, however wonderful or well trained 
those voices may be. 

We of the silence can enjoy an artist’s 
personality—it speaks when words are 
dumb. Mysterious as unheard music is 
the language in which it voices itself. By 
this token it borrows enchantment. A 
thing that can be confined in a set mathe- 
matical definition is less captivating than 
something which evades us. So, too, 
with music. Is it not the more delight- 
some that it refuses to be held in the cold 
materialism of words, but soars above, 
the most psychic, the most ideal, the most 
synthetic of the arts? 

Impossible to tell what music means in 
the silence. To phrase the beauty of the 
spirit of music, as it is faintly reflected 
from human faces, is like trying to find 
the mirage. Sufficient for us that a sono- 
rously brilliant fire warms the world. 
Never may be touched this shadowy 
form, fainter than clouds of star-dust, 
but always as it is neared is felt a thrill 
as if we brushed against a dancing 
dream then the vision vanishes. 

No music—nor any discord! No music 
when poetry brings us its breath? As 
dear to dwellers in silence as mosaics 
wrought of precious stones are the har- 
monies woven of words. It is not only 
that in reading written songs we are re- 
impassioned, and our world filled anew 
with beauty, but also that, reading, the 
veil of silence lifts and we hear the music 
of rare dreamery. We may not hear 
poetry spoken by the musical voices of 
men, but our enjoyment is nevertheless 
exquisite, for our speakers are the voices 
of visions and our ears are spirit ears. 
Senses are intoxicated by rhythm, soul is 
set to singing by lovelier meaning within 
lovely form, and we know the soft touch 
of soundless symphonies. 

Among the English singers the verbal 
melodies of the Jacobean and Elizabethan 
song-writers, Shakespeare, Keats, Shel- 
ley, Tennyson, Swinburne, and W. B. 
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Yeats, take us near the borderland of 
pure music. For instance, let the inner 
ear listen to the musical words which 
Yeats in “The Shadowy Waters” voices 
through Aibric: 


“No man nor woman has loved otherwise 
Than in brief longing and deceiving hope 
And bodily tenderness; and he who longs 
For happier love but finds unhappiness 
And falls‘among the dreams the drowsy gods 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world 
And then smooth out with ivory hands and 

sigh.” 

VI 

And so the world is not a stilled lute. 
As comes a south wind, unheard, unseen, 
almost unfelt, but softly breathing with 
the spirit of spring, so is the spirit of 
sound wafted to us of the silence. 

A hearing man cannot understand the 
silence of deafness simply by gauging his 
emotions when he is in some spacious 
solitude. Rather should he stand with 
closed ears amidst the multisonorous 
voice of the city. In silent surroundings 
the thought may arise that deafness is a 
dreary stillness, and that the deaf find 
terror in the silence, whereas it is as 
probable that the loneliness which the 
man of hearing experiences when he is 
where sound sleeps is caused by the lack 
of human fellowship, while contact with 
the silent immensity of the infinite pro- 
duces a wonder akin to awe. And awe, 
indeed, there is, for the voice of the soul 
speaks when sound is absent, directing 
the light of man’s thoughts within. As 
the soul whispers in still moments, so 
does it in that longer silence which is 
deafness. But the deaf person, grown 
familiar with silence, has recovered from 
the disquiet which this enforced com- 
munion arouses ; and within his own soul 
he finds the tie binding him to the souls of 
others—a tie that is often twisted and 
torn, but never quite severable between 
men, though men themselves may turn 
into dust. And the extent of this spir- 
itual kinship realized, there is an hour of 
renascence in which he recognizes that in 
the sphere of silence he may not have lost 
part of his birthright, but come into a 
fuller heritage. 
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Most truly says Maeterlinck that in 
silence “the soul possesses itself in free- 
dom.” But when the Flemish seer de- 
clares: ““We can bear, when need must 
be, the silence of ourselves, that of isola- 
tion; but the silence of many—silence 
multiplied—and above all the silence of a 
crowd; these are supernatural burdens, 
whose inexplicable weight brings dread 
to the mightiest soul,” the observation 
does not apply to the deaf, not even when 
they are mystics. 

Life in the silence has just enough 
magic about it to supply an unconscious 
love of the exotic. Who has not mo- 
ments of intangible unrest, a desire to 
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follow the heart’s unvoiced yearnings 
into distant lands? In the sensitive still- 
ness, where so many realities become 
dreams, and dreams realities, one forgets 
the lure of the “elsewhere.” By day and 
by year space is charted, and the silence 
of deafness unfolds its mysteries. Yet 
the boundary lines of space and of silence 
are never found, because both are limit- 
less. Their horizon lies beyond earth’s 
utmost eerie height; beyond the blue, 
star-patterned tapestry of sky—and, Be- 
yond: unimaginable distances of Silence 
and of Mystery. Meanwhile, in 
silence or in sound, the irresistible won- 
der and beauty and joy of living! 


WINNING FIVE “A’S” 


HE Detroit Journal, in referring to 

the semester examinations at the 
University of Michigan, states that “Er- 
nest K. Hill, of Marquette, Mich., a fresh- 
man in the engineering department, who 
is totally deaf, has just won five A’s in 
as many subjects in the mid-year exami- 
nations. It is a record shared by but one 
other freshman in the department,” 
though it contains 450 members. The 
Journal also contained a portrait of 
young Hill, who is the son of William S. 
Hill, formerly counsel for Colonel Roose- 
velt in his libel suit. This case is espe- 
cially interesting because “the depart- 
ment for the deaf of his city was started 
after Ernest lost his hearing, and because 
his misfortune brought the question of 
educating the deaf to the attention of the 
school authorities in Marquette.” 

Miss Maria P. Templeton, now prin- 
cipal of the School for the Deaf in Se- 
attle, Wash., states that “Ernest has a 
very fine mind and, what is best of all, 
the ability to use it. He is a strapping 
big fellow, 6 feet and 2 inches tall, pos- 
sesses a keen sense of humor, and un- 
usually wholesome ideas and ideals of 
life and how life should be lived.” 

Ernest lost his hearing when 11 years 
of age, during “an attack of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.” Up to that time he 


showed no special aptitude for school 


work other than in arithmetic. Follow- 
ing his recovery he entered the Mar- 
quette Day School for the Deaf in the 
fall of 1907, and there finished his gram- 
mar-school work under the instruction 
of Miss Templeton, who guided him 
through the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. “He desired to attend the high 
school, but lip-reading had not come easy 
to him, and it was deemed advisable for 
him to have more lip-reading practice 
with competent teachers of the deaf.” 
So he went to Northampton, Mass., and 
entered the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
“largely for the work in lip-reading” and 
to take the first year’s course in high- 
school work. His standing at Clarke 
School was excellent. 

Returning to Marquette in 1911, Er- 
nest entered the local high school as a 
sophomore, where he speedily became a 
ranking pupil, and so remained until he 
graduated, in June, 1913, with a general 
average of 93.8, after taking the regular 
course. 

Referring to this period, Miss Temple- 
ton writes: “A deaf boy entering an or- 
dinary high school was practically an 
unheard of thing, and I must admit there 
was more or less of a question as to the 
advisability of such procedure, both in 
the minds of the school authorities and 
some of the friends. 
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“Those vitally interested in Ernest’s 
success were eager to see the results of 
the first few months of high-school work. 
The first month’s marks were reassuring, 
but then the thought arose that it was the 
first month and possibly the teachers had 
been lenient. With the end of the sec- 
ond month came another excellent re- 
port, and every one breathed a little 
easier, and by the end of the third month 
there was no question as to the results of 
Ernest’s high-school career. He was a 
ranking pupil from the start and came 
out of the high school with flying colors. 
His general average for the three years 
was something over ninety. 

“His marvelous mathematical mind be- 
came more and more prominent, and 
more than once he had 100 for the 
month’s recitations. He was also suc- 
cessful in his study of German, and his 
teacher told me she had even called upon 
him to help others in the class in pronun- 
ciation of sounds. During his high- 
school career he decided to study elec- 
trical engineering, and his studies were 
chosen with that end in view. 

“Ernest had a great passion for build- 


ing, and outside of school hours found 
time to build a couple of boats, one of 
which was a speedy little hydroplane, the 
fastest little craft in Marquette harbor.” 

A press note from Ann Arbor states 
that at the University he lip-reads all lec- 
tures and quizzes. “His greatest diffi- 
culty is in foreign languages, though he 
had sufficient German when he came here 
to admit him to the department. After 
entrance he asked permission to substi- 
tute English literature, political economy, 
or English history for either Spanish or 
French or advanced German, and his re- 
quest was granted.” 

Mr. G. W. Gehrand, superintendent of 
city schools, Marquette, referring to 
young Hill’s entry in the day school for 
the deaf in the fall of 1907, writes: 
“Under the direction of Miss Templeton, 
Ernest soon became very proficient in 
lip-reading, and his interest in his new 
work rarely abated, even in the face of 
the many new problems he had to meet. 

. . His speech is pretty well pre- 
served, but (now) has a little less of that 
buoyancy and elasticity of timbre found 
in a youth of eighteen years.” 





SPEECH DIAGRAMS 


f Men VottaA Review has received 
many communications from speech 
teachers requesting the publication of 
diagrams showing the positions of the 
vocal organs in uttering the English ele- 
ments of speech. 

The following diagrams were prepared 
many years ago for the Association Re- 
view, but have not hitherto been pub- 
lished because they were felt to be un- 
satisfactory in some respects, and it was 
hoped to replace them by better and more 
accurate drawings. 

It is much more easy, however, to criti- 
cize the drawings than to make them; 
and as the essential features of the posi- 
tions seem to be clearly shown, no rea- 
son exists why teachers should be longer 
deprived of the use of these diagrams 
because better may perhaps be made. 
We have the cuts and may as well use 
them, and if we succeed in getting more 


satisfactory illustrations at a later period 
they will be published in the Review. 


DIPHTHONGAL VOWELS 


The diagrams do not show the posi- 
tions for the diphthongal vowels in the 
words “eye,” “now,” and “boy.” 

Eyr.—In forming “eye” the initial po- 
sition is that shown in diagram 27, fol- 
lowed by a glide toward the position 
shown in diagram 16, sound of “a” in 
“Ah,” followed by a glide toward ee” 
in “bee”—“ah-ee.” 

Now.—The initial position for the 
diphthongal vowel in “now” is that 
shown in diagram 27, followed by a 
glide toward that shown in diagram 21, 
“ah-oo.” 

Boy.—The initial position of the diph- 
thongal vowel in “boy” is that shown 
in diagram 23, followed by a glide to- 
ward the position shown in diagram 16, 

“aw-ee.’ 
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CONSONANTS 


Melville Bell Symbols 


(1) Mouth Positions: Lower lip shut against 
upper lip and soft palate shut against back of 
pharynx. 

Symbols: Lip-shut. 

Lip-shut-voice. 

Sound: p as in cup. 

b as in cub. 








Melville Bell Symbols 


(3) Mouth Positions: Point of tongue shut 
against upper gum and soft palate shut against 
back of pharynx. 

Symbols: Point-shut. 

Point-shut-voice. 

Sound: t as in cut. 

d as in cud. 





Melville Bell Symbol 


(2) Mouth Positions: Lower lip shut against 
upper lip and center aperture between soft 
palate and back of pharynx. The depression 
of the soft palate permits of the escape of air 
(or voice) through the nasal passages, as 
shown by the dotted line. 

Symbol: Lip-shut-voice-nose. 

Sound: m as in sum. 








Melville Bell Symbol 


(4) Mouth Positions: Point of tongue shut 
against upper gum and center aperture between 
soft palate and back of pharynx. The depres- 
sion of the soft palate permits of the escape 
of air (or voice) through the nasal passages, 
as shown by the dotted line. 

Symbol: Point-shut-voice-nose. 

Sound: n as in sun. 
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Melville Bell Symbols Melville Bell Symbol 


(5) Mouth Positions: Back of tongue shut (6) Mouth Positions: Back of tongue shut 
against soft palate and soft palate shut against against soft palate and center aperture between 
back of pharynx. soft palate and back of pharynx. The depres- 

Symbols: Back-shut. sion of the soft palate permits of the escape 
Back-shut-voice. of air (or voice) through the nasal passages, 

Sound: ck as in luck. as shown by the dotted line. 

g as in lug. Symbol: Back-shut-voice-nose. 


Sound; ng as in sung. 











Melville Bell Symbol Melville Bell Symbols 


(7) Mouth Positions: Center aperture be- (8) Mouth Positions: Small center aperture 
tween the point of the tongue and the spring between the front (or top) of the tongue and 
of the hard palate and soft palate shut against top of the hard palate and soft palate shut 


the back of the pharynx. against back of pharynx. 
Symbol: Point-center-aperture-voice. Symbols: Front-center-aperture-voice. 
Sound: r as in run. Front-center-aperture. 


Sound: y as in you. 
h as in hue. 
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Melville Bell Symbols 


(9) Mouth Positions: Lower lip placed 


against edge of upper teeth and soft palate 


shut against back of pharynx. Air (or voice) 
permitted to escape through the interstices of 
the teeth, as shown by dotted lines. 
Symbols: Lip-divided-aperture. 
Lip-divided-aperture-voice. 
Sound: f as in luff. 
v as in love. 





Melville Bell Symbols 


(11) Mouth Positions: Small center aperture 
between the lips, center aperture between the 
back of the tongue and soft palate, and soft 
palate shut against the back of the pharynx. 

Symbols: Lip-center-aperture, back - center - 

aperture. 
Lip-center-aperture, back - center- 
aperture, voice. 

Sound: wh as in whine. 

Ww as in wine. 





Melville Bell Symbol 


(10) Mouth Positions: Point of tongue 
placed against upper gum, with two side aper- 


tures for the escape of air (or voice), as shown 


by the dotted lines, and soft palate shut against 
back of pharynx. 
Symbol: Point-divided-aperture-voice. 
Sound: 1 as in all. 





Melville Bell Symbols 


(12) Mouth Positions: Small center aper- 
ture between the point of the tongue and the 
upper gum, center aperture between the front 
of the tongue and the hard palate, and soft 
palate shut against the back of the pharynx. 
The passageway is quite small all along the 
point and front of the tongue, but the smallest 
part of the passageway is at or near the point 
of the tongue. 

Symbols: Point-center-aperture, front - cen- 

ter-aperture. 
Point-center-aperture, front - cen- 
ter-aperture, voice. 

Sound: ss as in hiss. 

s as in his. 
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Melville Bell Symbol 


(19) Mouth Positions: A small center aper- 
ture between the front of the tongue and the 
hard palate, slightly wider than the position 
for “ee” in “bee”; and soft palate shut against 
the back of the pharynx. 

Symbol: High-front-wide. 

Sound: “i” in “pit.” 








Melville Bell Symbol 


(24) Mouth Position: Small aperture be- 
tween the back of the tongue and the soft 
palate; small rounded aperture between the 
lips; soft palate shut against the back of the 
pharynx. The apertures over the back of the 
tongue and between the lips are slightly wider 
than the positions for “oo” as in “pool.” 

Symbol: High-back-wide-round. 

Sound: “uw” in “pull.” 




















Melville Bell Symbol 


(20) Mouth Positions: Large aperture be- 
tween front of tongue and hard palate, slightly 
wider than the position for “e” in “pet,” and 
soft palate shut against the back of the 
pharynx. 

Symbol: Low-front-wide. 

Sound: “a” in “pat.” 


Melville Bell Symbol 


(25) Mouth Positions: Large aperture be- 
tween the back of the tongue and the soft 
palate; large rounded aperture between the 
lips; soft palate shut against the back of the 
pharynx. The large apertures over the back 
of the tongue and between the lips are slightly 
wider than the positions for “au” in “Paul.” 

Symbol: Low-back-wide-round. 

Sound: “o” in “poll.” 
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MR. E. B. NITCHIE'S SUMMER NORMAL 
TRAINING CLASS 


Under the personal instruction of Mr. 
Nitchie, there will be a special three weeks’ 
normal training course for teachers in methods 
of teaching lip-reading at the New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing, 18 East 41st street, 
New York city, beginning June 24, 1914. Mr. 
Nitchie’s methods, intended chiefly for teach- 
ing adults, may be readily adapted to use with 
children, and are now used by over one hun- 
dred teachers in all parts of the United States. 


NOTES OF INTEREST 


No Back Numbers. — Practically all back 
numbers of THe Vora Review prior to Jan- 
uary, 1914, have been sent out. Only a few 
copies of the January and February issues re- 
main. To insure securing the first section of 
Principles of Speech, send in your subscription 
promptly and thus avoid disappointment. 


ARIZONA SCHOOL FOR THE DeEAF.—A letter 
from Tucson states that since the holidays this 
school has been reorganized as an oral school, 
that an additional oral teacher has just been 
secured, and that “the parents have recently 
formed an association to help stimulate an in- 
terest in oral work.” 
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PHONETICALLY WRITTEN STORIES IN THE MELVILLE 
BELL SYMBOLS 
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Day-scHoot Pupits.—The eleven pupils in 
the Saginaw, Mich., Oral Day-school for the 
Deaf and many former pupils occupied front 
seats and enjoyed the lecture on “The Heart 
and the Hand,” recently given by Helen Keller, 
and her world-famous teacher, Mrs. Annie 
Sullivan Macy, in Saginaw. The parents of 
many of these pupils were present and were 
inspired and encouraged to further aid in the 
training of their children. 


Ora Procress.—Mr. J. E. Stevens, of the 
school for the deaf at Sumner, Christchurch, 
New Zealand, recently returned to his school 
and is now engaged in preparing an official re- 
port of the visits he paid to many schools for 
the deaf in England and on the continent in 
the desire to ascertain what are the better 
methods of educating the deaf. In a letter 
dated January 21 he writes: “I was highly 
gratified to note the progress that oral work 
appears to be making in England and through- 
out Europe, and. to hear from many who had 
visited America that there, too, was the same 
progress. No doubt the work of Tuer Volta 
Review has aided very materially in this.” 


“If schools for the: hearing were as highly 
efficient educational machines as some of the 
best schools for the deaf, the results attained 
by their pupils would amaze the world.”—John 
D. Wright. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 
(Continued from the March issue) 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH. 


It really seems strange that speech—a power so common and so invaluable, 
a thing “in everybody’s mouth,” should not have been taught to us elementarily ; 
and in looking back over the preceding pages, very strange it certainly appears, 
that there should be such a phenomenon in cultivated society as a person incapable 
of sounding an S, an L, an R, or any of the simple elements correctly; yet we 
have even public teachers—in almost every department of knowledge—exhibiting 
in their utterance such shameful incapacities, in great variety, and vitiating by 
their high example the taste and habits of extensive circles; so that it is really 
thought no disgrace to be a burrer, a lisper, a mumbler, a drawler—to twang words 
in the nose, to scream, and roar, to foam, to squeak, to whine, to mouth, and 
otherwise so to abuse the glorious faculty of speech, that with Shakspere, we 
may say, it seems as if “some of Nature’s journeymen had made men, and not 
made them well—they imitate humanity so abominably.” 

The reason of the general ignorance of speech, from which such a state of 
things results, is, we are told, just the very commonness of the faculty, which 
seems to render the subject below scientific inquiry. But is it therefore unworthy 
of being understood? Why, then, were not scientific men satisfied with seeing 
and hearing on the same ground? Why did they seek to know how we see and 
hear? They have elaborated theories of optics—and look at the result? Won- 
derful mechanical adaptations of optical principles, before undreamt of, and which, 
otherwise, would never have been discovered. Might not an analogous result 
attend the philosophical investigation of the faculty of speech; and acoustic and 
articulative principles be developed, which would lead to mechanical inventions 
no less wonderful and useful than those in optics? A subject so little explored, 
and so open to operations, is, at least, full of promise to science. 

In the ordinary mode of teaching children to read, the difficulties, necessarily 
attending our defective orthography, are fully laid in the learner’s way, so as to 
make his task one of as much drudgery as possible. What is called elementary 
instruction is not such,—our children have no really elernentary instruction in 
speech. They are taught the alphabet, such as it is; but they are not taught an 
alphabet of sounds. ‘They are taught to name the letters; that is to say, they are 
taught to associate with the characters a set of words, by which they may in time 
become qualified to speak of the letters; but they are not taught those simple ele- 
mentary sounds by which they might at once be enabled to speak the letters; so 
that the child has not the most distant idea of the real object ot the characters he 
becomes familiar with. It never can enter into his mind that they stand for no 
more in speech than those puffs, and blows, and hisses, and other funny noises. 
which the youngest in the school could make perfectly, and would make with most 
delightful interest ; this is all darkness to him :—and if, by some accidental coinci- 
dence between the name and power of a letter, a ray of light flash spon him, and 
he seek to trace it to the truth which shot it forth, he soon gives up the search in 
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despair; the light disappears at the first step from the chink which let it in—and 
he can see no way out of the double-you, eye, ell, de, e, are, en, e, double-ess 
(wilderness) by which he finds himself surrounded. 

The first sad period of his education at last over—he “knows his letters.” 
Unfortunately, however, he discovers that he is then hardly in the least advanced 
in the art of reading, but has a new task to learn, and a new vexation, in every 
new combination of letters. One thing, however, is done, beyond the mastery 
of the alphabetic names; he has learned to learn without understanding, to know 
without knowing what ;—and he is therefore prepared to apply what he knows in 
any way he may be told, without inquiring or caring to learn the how and why. 
A foundation is laid for a mindless after-course. The school he either dislikes, 
or loves only for its opportunities of social mischief ; till in due course he “finishes 
his education,” and leaves the school—with a certain amount of knowledge ac- 
quired by dint of preceptorial authority, but without having learned the preémi- 
nently important lesson—to teach himself—to love knowledge for its own sake— 
to have a “constant care to increase his store’—and to go on a scholar to the end 
of his days. 

Fraught with consequences momentous as these, is, we believe, the false 
initiatory training of the alphabetic class. 

An improved orthography would, no doubt, be a ready means of amending 
this state of matters,—and a very excellent system of phonetic orthography, that 
needed but little to make it perfect, was introduced some years ago as an experi- 
ment; but it is to be feared that existing prejudices will be found too strong to 
admit of sufficient reformation in this way. Nor is such a mode of improvement 
indispensable. A better use may be made of present materials. 

The rational mode of teaching to read would surely be to begin with the 
mouth, and teach it to speak ; to present, first, to the initiative aptitude of children 
the simple elementary sounds of language, and get these practically mastered, 
before endeavouring to teach the eye to recognize their arbitrary symbols. The 
sounds should be the first object of the teacher; and their practice will be an 
amusement—not a task—to the child; while, in learning them, he may be led on, 
almost insensibly, to a knowledge of the alphabetic symbols, and so by a most 
agreeable method, and in a very short time, gain all, and much more than all, 
that is now gained after laborious and protracted effort on the part both of teacher 
and pupil. 

Distinct and graceful habits of speech, too, would thus be formed; the mouth 
would be in advance of the eye: and there would be an end to those abortive 
mouthings, and to that hesitancy and stammering which, in a greater or less 
degree, are common to all educational tyros now, and which sometimes strike 
root into the muscular and nervous systems, and produce most pitiable objects 
in society. 

A glance at the pages of English writers of past and present times will show 
that innovations in orthography are not to be dreaded as novelties without prece- 
dent, and of doubtful consequence. Our language has been, in this respect, in a 
state of constant change; modes of spelling, and modes of pronunciation, have 
had their seasons of fashion and of desuetude; and people have got on without 
perplexity amid these fluctuations, and have as readily adopted the novelties, and 
antiquated their antecedents, as they have changed the fashion of their garments. 
Now, there is less liability to change, and it is more difficult to effect alterations, 
on account of the numerous dictionaries which have given something like a stand- 
ard to orthography. But even in these there have been changes, and every new 
lexicon registers some alterations. There is, therefore, no ground for a spirit of 
etymological conservatism, opposing improvements as destructive to long-instituted 
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and time-honoured modes of spelling. Changes will take place, and the more the 
subject of speech is studied, the more rapid and easy will transitions become, till 
letters present, as they might and should, a picture of sounds almost as simple as 
the sounds themselves. 

An orthographic reformation is commonly deprecated by the educated, though 
none can deny that it would afford the readiest means of giving the blessings of 
education to the illiterate. The various objections urged against a change are all 
of them selfish considerations. ‘They possess no weight in comparison with the 
great advantages which would result from the mopiace of a mode of spelling 
correspondent to our actual utterance.* 

An ill-represented language is a hindrance to foreign communication; and 
this must lead to reformations, as international intercourse increases. The incon- 
veniences of English orthography are peculiarly great. The language itself is 
difficult enough to foreigners ; but its irregular orthography renders its correct use 
almost unattainable to those who are not 


“Native here, and to the manner born.” 


The object of the present work is not, however, to attempt a change in ortho- 
graphic practice. We believe that a better acquaintance with the elementary 
simplicity of speech will in time work all necessary changes; and we therefore 
leave speculative reformations, and confine ourselves to practical improvements 
in the use of present materials. We have endeavored to frame from actual obser- 
vation a complete scheme of the elements of speech—to show the true powers of 
our letters, and so to remedy in some degree those inconveniences which result 
from ignorance superadded to the systematic absurdities which confessedly char- 
acterize our language, as it vainly struggles to preserve an etymological shadow 
in the Writing, when the substance has no longer an existence in the Speech. 

In a little Nursery Book of “Letters and Sounds,”+ the “better use that may 
be made of present materials” is practically exhibited. A strictly phonetic method 
of teaching reading is shown to be possible, without any interference with orthog- 


_ raphy. The eye of the learner is gradually familiarized with anomalous modes 


of spelling, while these have no retarding influence on his progress; and the 
confusion attendant on a change from phonetic to literary orthography is alto- 
gether obviated. Experiments have proved that the system of teaching Letters 
through the medium of Sounds reduces by one-half the time and labour of teach- 
ing and of learning to read; while it may safely be affirmed that, under such a 
system of elementary instruction in Articulation, defects and impediments of 
speech would be almost unknown. f 





*Any change that may be attempted, however, should be accurately phonetic. Some 
orthographic reformers need to be reminded of this. With the view of discarding “re- 
dundant” letters, Mr. Webster has introduced in his Dictionary such spellings as honor, 
labor, etc., instead of honour, labour, etc. This is a change in the wrong direction, for the 
discarded letter happens to be the one that is pronounced, and the redundant letter the one 
that is retained. Besides the termination or in English indicates a person, as in sailor, orator, 
minor, etc,, and our, a quality. This distinction, which is certainly encumbered with nu- 
merous exceptions, would be altogether lost, were the proposed change admitted. 

+ Bell’s “Letters and Sounds.” Price 1s., London: Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Edinburgh: 
W. P. Kennedy. [This Work is out of print.] 


t EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN OF THE Book. 


I. One letter is taught at a time, and the Sounds of the letters are illustrated to the eye 
by suggestive pictures, a single glance at which elicits the sound from the child and recalls 
it to his mind without any effort of memory. Thus, the picture of a man smoking a pipe 
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THE POWERS OF THE LETTERS AND ORTHOGRAPHIC TABLES. 


The orderless condition of English orthography is susceptible of many curious 
illustrations. The test of a correct representation of sounds would be that all 
letters, in whatever arrangement, and however transposed, should retain their 
fixed individual sounds; as in the case of the word end, the letters of which may 
he transposed into ned or den, while each retains its power unaltered. 

As a man’s character is best known by the company he keeps, so our alpha- 
betic “characters” are only to be sounded with certainty when we know the literal 
society in which they are found. 

Thus, transpose the vowels in chase, and, not unnaturally, the chase results 
in aches. The largest moat may be literally proved to be but an atom.—By mere 
disjunction of letters that which was nowhere is now here-—Wo to him who shall 
take a ¢t from two, even as to him who shall dare to separate man from woman.— 
Though you remove the ¢ from there, yet here it remains.—Put c before hanged— 
and lo! how it is changed !-—Of all the letters in the alphabet ¢ is of the most use 
to us;—though b and y certainly make us busy.—You cannot join f to of, but it 
will instantly be off—S may well be called a “sharp” letter, when it can convert 
a word into a sword.—Though you take the first and last letters from know yet it 
is now, no,—‘Dust we are,” and even the heart resolves itself into earth—We 





stands side by side with the letter p, and the imitation of the puff in smoking produces the 
sound of the letter. In this way the elements of language are taught one by one, and the 
complete alphabet occurs nearer the end than the beginning of the book. 

II. Words containing all the letters learned are collected in each section—separately, 
and combined in little sentences, as Reading Exercises,—so that the child READS FROM THE 
VERY FIRST LESSON. Thus, when the primary sounds of the letters A, O, and S are learned— 
which is after a mere glance at the illustrative pictures—the child immediately reads their 
combinations in the words “say, so,” etc.; and thereby feels the delight which only a child 
can feel, at being able to read in a single lesson! The first steps thus made easy, the learner 
is encouraged to proceed with interest. 

III. In two sections (which will be mastered in as many lessons) the sounds of ‘six 
letters are acquired, and such words as “aim, same, may, mow, maim, pope, soap, pipe, sigh,” 
etc., are added to the vocabulary of legible words. In three sections, eight letters and sounds 
have been learned, and such ‘words as “shame, shape, home, hope,” etc., occur in the reading 
exercises. Another section adds two new elements to the stock of knowledge, and gives the 
power of reading such words as “sight, might, state, haste, potato, kite, oak,” etc. 

IV. This could not possibly be done if the names of the letters were taught as the 
elements of a word, or if silent letters were taught at all either by names or sounds; but 
it is done without the slightest difficulty; and without any alteration of spelling, by printing 
silent letters subordinately, and presenting to the eye in LARGE TYPE THE LETTERS WHICH ARE 
ACTUALLY SOUNDED. Thus :— 


sa’, si™", so*p, mo”, ma'm, etc. 


To the large letters alone attention is directed, while the servile or silent letters are all 
printed in their proper places, but in a smaller character, which does not interfere with the 
reading of the letters that are pronounced. 

V. The presence of silent letters thus gives no trouble to the learner in reading, while, 
at the same time, his eye is accustomed to see them in familiar words. The memory for 
spelling lies altogether in the eye; and this distinctive printing of silent letters gives promi- 
nence to the peculiarities of orthography, and impresses them on the memory without any 
direct effort of learning. 

VI. All irregularities are kept out of sight until facility in vocalizing known letters, and 
in reading their regular combinations, is acquired. The principles of reading are, by the 
method employed, so comprehensive that the number of irregularities is extremely small. 
By the association of LETTERS with souNDs they are reduced to limits, the narrowness of 
which will astonish those who have long lamented over their apparently hopeless complexity, 
when Sounds have been-taught through the medium of Letters. 
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can take c from cease with ease; but w cannot be removed from wart without art; 
and he who would take v from vague will have an ague——Take g from gown— 
it loses nothing of its own; add g to one, and lo! it is gone—Prefix e to we, it 
becomes ewe; unite thy and me, they produce thyme. Add one f to our—the 
product is four—Take off the w from won—it remains on; put it before hat— 
it is what? try it before here—it is where?—The three letters in own may be 
arranged into won; repeat the transposition, and own them now, not won. R 
transforms a cow into a crow, and lengthens eve into ever. E changes the pro- 
noun ye into an eye, and the preposition to into a toe, and makes on also become 
one. . Take s from shoes they become hoes; if you ask how, s will promptly show 
it. Y makes what is ours become yours. Write an f and you will have fever 
for ever! 

Such examples might be increased to any extent, but these are sufficient to 
show how little of rule there can be, founded on letters, to guide the foreigner or 
the youthful learner to the correct utterance of our written words. The follow- 
ing Tables show, in separate arrangements, the sounds of our Vocal and Articula- 
tion marks, and the marks of our vowel and articulate Sounds. 





ORTHOGRAPHIC TABLES. 


SOUNDS OF THE VOWEL MARKS 
The figures refer to the English Vowel Scheme, page 129. Y and W among the figures are 
articulations. 
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9 as in journal, young 


10 ‘* bought, cough 
4) four 
Steam 
13 ‘‘ through,would 











UA 


UE 


UI 


UO 


UY 


WE 








7.13 as in now 
9 ‘* bellows 


OWsound 10 ‘* knowledge 
12 ‘* know 
Oy ‘* 4 10.1 asin boy 


{ w3 as in persuade 
5 ‘* piquant 
wd w5 ‘* quack 
7 ‘* guard 
13.7 ‘‘ guano 
wl0 ‘* squall, squat 


wl as in query 
4 ‘* guess 





w4 ‘* quell 
8 ‘* guerdon 
gs w8 ‘* cuerpo 


| &, eng deae, 

13.4‘°° cruel 
yi3. ** -eue 
y13.4‘* duel 


( 1 asin mosquito 
wl ‘* suite 
2 ** baild 
w2 ‘* quill 
7.1‘* guide 


‘* < wi." quae 
w8 ‘“ squirt 
13 “SS 
13.2‘ fruition 

yl3 ‘* “suit 

. yl3.2 ‘‘ aguish 





10 .as in liquor 
wl0 ‘* quondam 


ni | mu ‘* quorum 





wl2 ‘* quote 
y13.12°' duo 


2 as in plaguy 
63 w2 ‘* colloquy 
Pe RR: 


ae 


{ 8 asin answer 
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9 as in twopence 
WO sound < 11 ‘‘ sword 
13 ‘* two 


7.1 asin dye 
YE * 7.1.1 ‘* hyena 
7.1.8 ‘* dyer 


I “ d{y.l asin minutiz 


eke 4y ‘* lieutenant 
TEU yl3 ‘* adieu 


IEW ‘4 yl3 ‘* view 
ie eG ** cautious 
Ge. 2. ‘* manceuvre 


OOE“ { 13. ‘ wooed 


{ 7.13.4 ‘* vowel 
12 ‘* owed 
( 12.4 ‘* lowest 


OWA . +: 3) ** towards 


OWE “‘ 


UAY sound { 1 asin quay 

UzA ©” CG ** squeak 
UEE ‘“ {wil ‘* queen 
UEU “4 421“ Pesos 


7 a 1 ** torquoise 
om { wl0.1 *‘ quoit 


UOY ‘* 4 wl0.1 ‘‘ buoy 
IEWE ‘* < yl3 ‘“ viewed 
UAre 3 ‘* quayed 
UEUE ‘** {7 yl3 ‘* queue 


UOYE ‘“ j; wl0.1 ‘‘ buoyed 


SILENT VOWEL MARKS 


Eis silent in hidden, fasten, soften, etc., and generally when final. 


I ” devil, etc. 

O ey mutton, prison, etc. 
AI Britain. 

JA ah victuals, 


plague, barque, harangue, etc. 
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MARKS OF THE VOWEL SOUNDS 








Be as in eve | >, [ e 
at ry fatigue | ° i(r) 
| minutice | wf y(r) 
s | ae aerie Ps ea(r) 
alee ‘* bee | 5 | ue(r) ‘ 
ele’e ‘* e’en > | we(r) 
é4 eae 
~ ei ‘* conceive 
“| | €0 * people >| u 
— ey i key i =! eo ‘‘ 
Z eye a keyed | a. io ‘* 
Ojie “ field | | 2! oa 
” Luoi turquoise 2) oi 
oe 
[a as in cabbage cay Sys 
le ‘* pretty v pire oF 
et fe Beet 
“4 ~ wo 
3 | 0 women Et vac 
sian * toy oy pe 
Siy ‘ hymn aad 
¢ | ai mountain 
ow, ay ‘‘ Monday 3 
2)ea ‘ guineas Rr: sete 
2\|ee ‘* breeches aie 
a |ei ‘‘ forfeit © a. 
7? | ey monkey mF Bscltete 
=lia ‘* parliament S awe 
S ie ‘* sieve LY Ge ganet 
ui ‘* build 7 | 0a ¥ 
uy ‘ plaguy ou | 
Low 
a asin age 
& ai Z aim : (o asi 
-| a0 7 gaol 2 | “3 
&) au _, gauge woes Oe 
om ay pay wt co 
=< aye aye 3 ea 
my i steak 5 wo ‘‘ 
Ps el Se vein >| owa 
6 | ey obey Lorps ‘‘ 
>| eye “* preyed 
oi ‘* connoisseur 
ae 
a asin fare, many a OP 
Ble ‘* ere, ever we ae ex 
oju  “‘* bury a | €w 
1) - v 
$|aa ‘* Aaron - | cau 
5 |ae ‘‘ aer, Michaelmas od Sakae 
@|ai ‘* air, said SE ae 
au ay ‘‘ prayer, says mine Fs, 
2) ea ‘ wear, health Rie 
mie’e ‘* ne’er ts ou vy 
+|ei ‘* heir, heifer ieee 
7 z|eo ‘* leopard \ Owe 
El ey eyre 
S ie ‘* friend (Oo — 
ue ‘‘ guess u 
>l eu 
a asin amber echt Oe 
Sby;aa ‘* Canaan &lewe | 
ai «**:=séraililery = I ge 
24 cen 
i 6 by { a as in ask eG Be 
ae a asin ardour J | ooe 
7 e. -*eleek z ou 
= BY au ‘* haunt > | ue 
2 ea ‘‘. hearty ui 
gi ua ‘* guardian \ wo 








e(r) as in her 


“6 


firmness 
hyrst 
earnest 
guerdon 
answer 


sé 


ae 


‘ 


es 


o as in world, done 


furnace, ugly 
dungeon 
motion 
cupboard 
avoirdupoise 
blood 
journey, young 
bellows 
twopence 
cautious 
colonel 


(a asin fall, want 


order, often 
extraordinary 
taught, laudanum 
awful 

awe 

George 

abroad, groat 
thought, hough 
knowledge 


n ore 
sewer 
oar 
door 
four 
sword 
towards 
corps 


o asinold 


Pharaoh 
hauteur 
shew 
beau 
sewed 
oak 
foe 
brooch 
soul 
crow 
crowed 


in do, wolf 
‘rule, pull 
rheumatism 
grew 
brewed 

shoe 
manceuvre 
bloom, book 
wooed 
through, would 
rue 

fruit 

two 
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Bl as injisle TU = (0 as in accomptant 
aly by pe ou “* thou 
. j sé IU, 
aj ai naiveté >. low ‘f bow 
v | ay ay 
a|ei ‘ height 
a4 ey. eying 
mj} eye ‘ eye 
7~ | ie ys lie Zz >, { oe as in oboe 
ziui ‘ guide od oi ‘* coin 
Sjuy “ buy Se | oy ‘¢ boy 
‘ i. ‘ ; 
ye dye = l coi **  burgeois 


SOUNDS OF THE ARTICULATION MARKS 


B sounds as in babe oh = 
k par | ch sounds as in chapter, character, chaise 
Cc “ ss call, cake, vermicelli, azh 
sh sandwich 
24s | m km 
special Po eae ‘* drachm, drachma 
ee, | sh ks 
sacrifice, (verb) ats ‘* fuchsia, stomachs 
t dzh t 
ei ‘* deed, stopped, soldier cht ses ** yacht 
v k 
eis ‘*  feoff, of ck ie mM back 
dzh zh kb 
a fe ‘* gig, gem, rouge ckb. .“‘ a= Cx yckburn, cock-boat 
oa) “he, hay, high, hoe, hue, reo ss blackguard 
etc. (the vowel /or- te 
mation modifying un- cq i “acquire 
rocalized bre EO I ut, 
be: ined breath) ct ne ‘* indict, diction, active 
eighth i ai ae Czar 
dazh zh ad 
1 as “* jay, hallelujah, jambeaux dd = = haddock, head-dress 
r sé ac 
K kick ; dhh ‘ “ Buddhist 
sé sé % = azt 
L lull, colonel dg “ “ judgment, Edgar 
ee. ‘¢ main dn 
ng m dn _ as Wednesday, madness 
En ** noon, an-ger, Banff ss i: 
P “ ‘ pop ds WwW indsor, sti 
. ce “ 
re) 6 “queen ff ruffle half- ee 
aS “* rare ft ee ‘* soften, softer 
sh zh P k g 
a fae as, sugar, lesion gh ‘“ ‘* hiccough, hough, ghost 
f 
sh zh 
ics ** tight, action, transition laugh 
cae ‘¢ vivid Deane bie bought 
° e 1 
Me ‘* wag (this letter is also a gl “6 “ ee ugly 
vowel mark ) m cm 
ks ge 2 oe ‘* phlegm, phlegmatic 
tae ** expect, exists, xystus a ze caiciiaiias * cad 
: > n ; 
5 epee ** yard (this letter is also a 8 oat S 
vowel mark) ba ‘* John 
zh ; n 
yA ‘* zeal, azure ea : know is 
b bb es “ Nang ; 
: vould, Guildford, builder 
nef ‘* ~ elubbist, club-book id ace: sual” 9 
a ba lf " ‘* half, self 
bd ‘ ‘< bdellium, obdurate P 
bt ee To * halfpenny 
“sé “cé k ik 
bt debt, subtend Ik ss “walk, elk 
1 u 
cc ‘* ‘* tobacco, accede ll ‘* falling, soulless 
k m Im 





cch “ ‘* Bacchus lm se ‘¢ psalm, elm 
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In sonnd as in kiln, tenes sec sound as in conscience, sceptic 
lx . pd seh -** ia echisw, schedule, 
mb sie “6g dumb, ema mischief, 5 school 
mm * re hammer a” . shape, dishonour, 
mn ” ¥ hymn, mnemonics, mishap 
amnesty a _ isl, asleep 
mp ys fe Campbell, compter, lamp re, a puisne ( pr. puny), share 
nd : eZ handkerchief, hand ae << loss, mis- -sent, scissors, 
ng ” ‘* sing, single, ak situation, uhetingion 
fringes tees i castle, history 
nn e: * minnow, meanness pte.-** ” mistress (colloquial), 
pb : 63 cupboard, cupbearer ES 
ph ste nephew, philter, diph- sy ‘* “ Gidea 
thong, loophole sw ‘“ " sword, sward, Boswell, 
pith - © *? oe phthisical, weebtegs, Chiswick 
triphthong oe * ” heuthor, potboy 
pn Ke = pneumatics, cheapness a ° thigh, thy, pothouse, 
pp = ~ supple, soup- pan thy me, eighth 
pon. °*? 5 sapphire CE ? bristly, ghastly 
ps 2 x psalm, perhaps Rr : hatter, boot- ‘tree 
poh" re pehaw, upshot tth “ ? Matthew 
pt ” ” receipt, apt ahaha ” two, twain 
qu ih lO quay 7 ed “i britzska 
rh - ~ rhetoric, perkane ont" me what, es 
rr “a a error, poor-rates we i lcsetetediene 
rrh ti eis catarrh eames “ write 
rs se <i person, ean bars ene i bellows, bellows (verb) 
rt sy si mortgage, heart aaa zis rendezy ous 
sc oF sheueiait: science, discern ZZ i sd buzzing, incmeetian 


SILENT ARTICULATION MARKS. 


DousLE LETTERS are generally sounded as one; as in cannon, better, missile, pepper, hammer, 
beckon, acquire, etc. One, therefore, in such pairs is silent. 


is silent in bdellium, dumb, debt, etc. 


SOVZEMATOIGAw 


science, Czar, muscle, black, acquiesce, indict, schedule, etc. 
Wednesday, handkerchief, etc. 

halfpenny. 

bagnio, seraglio, phlegm, etc. 

heir, thyme, rheum, khan, John, ghastly, diphthong, character, etc. 
know, wreck, etc. 

alms, salmon, would, half, etc. 

mnemonics, etc. 

hymn, kiln, etc. 

cupboard, ptarmigan, pneumatics, psalm, bumpkin, assumption, pshaw, etc. 
demesne, isle, viscount, chamois, etc. 

fasten, soften, trait, mortgage, hautboy, Matthew, etc. 








ARTICU- 
LATION. 


I is represented 


Wh 


nN wn 


16 “ “ 
17 
18 “ “ 


19 “ “ 
20 
2I “ “ 
aa“ ~ 


2 “ “ 
a “ “ 


by ch. 

2-15 “ “ 
11-6 “ a 
12-7 “ sy 
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W is silent i in whole, who, sword, two, write, knowledge; and when final. 


Yy when final after a vowel. 

> lal “ rendezvous. 

cn “ drachm, yacht, bacchanal, schism, etc. 
ce ' “ “ pblackguard. 


5) il “ Buddhist. 
Gh “ “ thought, etc. 
‘of la “ phthisical, apophthegm, etc. 


Rb “ catarrh, etc. 
a * “ mistress (colloquial). 
, } aiangs “ britzska. 


MARKS OF THE ARTICULATIONS. 


The figures refer to the Scheme of English Articulations (page 142, March). 


by c, k, q, cc, eh, ck, gh, ke, kh, cqu, que, cch, qu, cq, Ik; as in can, kill, 


quit, account, character, neck, hough, lake, khan, lacquer, pique, Bac- 
chic, quay, acquire, walk. 

g, gg, gh, gue, ckg; as in leg, egg, ghost, plague, blackguard. 

n, nd, ng, ngue; as in ink, handkerchief, song, tongue. 

h; as in hue. 

few, f osier, hallelujah, use, you. 

duteous, por icy 

c, s, t, ch, chs, sc, sh, ss, sch, psh; as in ocean, tension, nation, chaise, 
fuchsia, conscience, shape, omission, schedule, pshaw. 

g, ge, s, ss, t, z, j; as in giraffe, rouge, leisure, abscission, transition, 
azure, jambeaux. 

rr, as in “horrible, most horrible!” 

r, rh, rr, rh; as in race, rhubarb, mirror, myrrhine. 

1, le, ll, In, sl, sle, tle, gl; as in late, tale, all, kiln, island, isle, thistle, 
seraglio. 

t, te, th, tt, bt, ct, cht, pt, ght, phth, ed; as in at, late, thyme, cottage, 
debtor, indictment, yacht, ptarmigan, sight, phthisis, stopped. 

d, de, dd, bd, ddh, Id; as in bad, bade, add, bdellium, Buddhism, would. 

n, ne, nn, dn, gn, hn, kn, mn, sn, sne, mp; as in dun, done, inn, Wednes- 
day, sign, John, know, mnemonics, puisne, demesne, compter. 

Cc, Ce, Ss, SC, Se, SS, ps, tzs; as in cell, ace, gas, scent, base, loss, psalm, 
britzska. 

ce, cz, s, se, sc, sh, ss, z, ze, zz, ds, x; as in sacrifice (v.), Czarina, 
as, ease, discern, dishonour, scissors, zeal, baize, buzz, Windsor, 
xystus. 

h, th, tth, phth; as in eighth, thing, Matthew, apophthegm. 

th, the; as in this, breathe. 

f, fe, ff, gh, ph, pph, ft, lf; as in leaf, safe, stiff, laugh, physic, sapphire, 
soften, half. 

v, ve, f, ph, zv; as in vain, save, of, nephew, rendezvous. 

wh; as in what. 

Ww, 0, U; as in way, one, quick—persuade. 

Pp, pe, pp, ph, gh, lfp; as in pay, tape, tippet, ophthalmia, hiccough, 
halfpenny. 

b, be, bb, pb; as in crab, glebe, ebb, cupboard. 

m, mb, me, mm, mn, chm, gm, Im, sme; as in aim, lamb, same, common, 
condemn, drachm, paradigm, palm, disme. 


e, i, j, u, y; as in 


To these may be added the common combinations ks-gz, alphabetically represented by x; 
and tsh-dzh, the latter alphabetically represented by 7; the former being commonly denoted 


I-I4 are represented by x, xc, xe, cc, chs, ks, cks, ques; as in ox, except, axe, accept, stom- 


achs, works, wrecks, barques. 
X, gS, ggs; as in exalt, legs, eggs: 
c, ch, tch; as in vermicelli, chair, watch. 
“ d, dg, dge, g, ge, gg, j, ch; as in soldier, judgment, judge, gem, 
range, exaggerate, jay, sandwich. 


(To be continued) 
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CULTIVATING THE SENSES 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF PLay.”—In the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion for March Mary 
Heaton Vorse shows “the true significance of 
games that are played by children all over the 
world.” Mrs. Vorse writes that Dr. Montes- 
sori’s “whole system of education is to give 
those tools of man—his mind and his body— 
the greatest possible suppleness. Whether the 
children learn this fact or that seems to Dr. 
Montessori unimportant. That which is of 
deep concern to her is that the senses, powers 
of observation, and from this the power to 
reason, shall be trained and that the body shall 
receive equal training. The method by which 
she accomplishes this is auto-education—that 
is to say, the very foundation of Dr. Montes- 
sor’s principle is that no human being ever 
learned anything that he does not teach him- 
self—and the knowledge, if one can call it by 
such a name, which is artificially forced upon 
a child; in other words, the things which it is 
made to learn is of little use to it. . We 
all take it for granted that of course our chil- 
dren know all the games they ought to know; 
they don’t. And when they don’t it certainly 
is the mother’s fault. The games that 
your children play and the manner n which 
they play them will influence their character a 
thousand times more than all the precepts con- 
cerning manners which we so glibly give them 
and all the discipline of school.” 


Natura, Courtesy.—Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, the author of “A Montessori Mother,” 
gives some very clear illustrations of the prac- 
tical application of Montessori’s methods in 
every-day life in the March To-Day’s, under 
the title “Mothers and Children.” She writes: 
“One of the elements about the Montessori 
schools in Rome that most impresses observers 
is the unvarying ‘goodness’ of the children, the 
entire absence of fits of tears, of fretfulness, 
of angry snatching and pulling, of disobedi- 
ence, of ‘crossness,’ of disrespect to elders, of 
discourtesy to each other; and this, although 
the children are allowed, as is well known, the 
most entire freedom of action, and may regu- 
late their lives as they please. Most people 
are apt to lay the wonderful serenity and peace- 
fulness of the children to the celebrated ‘Mon- 
tessori apparatus,’ pinning their faith, as we 
are apt to do, to one variety or another of 
machinery as the means to accomplish all ends. 
But let us examine a little more closely the 
lives led by those happy, sunny-faced children 
in the Montessori schools and see if there are 
not other elements besides buttoning-frames 
and geometric insets which make their lives 
different from those led by our own children.” 
Mrs. Fisher then shows how easily American 
mothers willing to make slight sacrifices may 
introduce modifications and adaptations in their 
homes. 


SPONTANEOUS OBEDIENCE.—In the March 
Nautilus Arthur Edward Hamilton, of Clark 
University, interestingly points out how “in 
contemplating Montessori’s New Jerusalem of 
education for civic worth and social service 
we are apt to lose sight of the whole while 
focusing our attention on one of its many 
mansions.” He adds that “the great principle 
of the plan is will-training through spontane- 
ous obedience to the laws of social welfare. 
By establishing habits of right doing, and not 
through an endeavor to inculcate ideas of right 
and wrong, good and evil, virtue and sin, does 
the Dotoressa hope to make better men and 
women out of her raw material of little girls 
and boys. The less her pupils know about the 
wrong way to do a thing, the better. Don'ts 
are always at a discount. DO is the keynote 
of her method and her plan.” In conclusion 
he says: “Whatever fault we may find with the 
details of the Montessori method, whatever 
changes we may need to make before it will 
apply to’ American conditions, whatever may 
or may not be the practical or ‘efficiency’ value 
of such early sense-training, one thing, at least, 
is certain. We have here a conscientious at- 
tempt to make concrete ‘and practical a plan 
for the education of the will of childhood 
through making obedience a spontaneous and 
happy thing.” 


SENSE - CULTIVATION. — Under the caption 
“The Senses and Modern Life,’ Sir Gilbert 
Parker, in Munsey’s Magazine for February, 
writes in his usual charming manner of the 
profitableness of the cultivation of the senses, 
and wonders whether “our senses are not los- 
ing vitality and usefulness” through disuse. 
The opening paragraph reads: “I have a ques- 
tion to ask, and it is this: Have our senses 
increased in acuteness, in precision, in delicacy, 
and in scope with the undoubted intellectual 
and mental advances which we have made in 
the last generation or so?” Again he asks 
: “but is it sure that in the active world 
today observation, both by seeing, hearing, and » 
feeling, has increased?” ‘Then he gives this 
warning: “Scientists, inventors, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, have only been marvelous ob- 
servers with marvelous souls, and perhaps it 
is not extravagant boldness to make this state- 
ment: If it be true that there is decline in 
observation—not in its small specialized form, 
but in its comprehensiveness—by and by ge- 
niuses will be fewer in every profession. A 
genius is born of all men’s bones; he is the 
product of his race and of his day; he comes 
from the soil of the intelligence and body of 
his time; and if observation declines in the 
race—observation which comes of all the 
senses—there will be a painful economy of 
genius. There is certainly more edu- 


cation and knowledge on the lower levels of 











es — | (Dm OO © 











humanity than there ever was, but there is no 
evidence to show that, today, among those 
higher up, we produce the greater individual 
or the greater mind. There was that 
in the older, less complicated life which en- 
couraged and developed concentration of all 
the senses and of the mind. If it may 
be that we are at a stage of development in 
which the senses are not playing their full 
part, where we are only specializing in narrow 
fields of observation and through a limited 
number of trained observers, that we are not 
cultivating the senses sufficiently in our schools, 
both elementary and secondary, and. also in the 
public schools, which are the most inefficient 
in this direction, the danger to modern life 
will be great. It will mean a lack of thorough- 
ness, of precision, of comprehension, a want 
of decision.” 


Tue New WILL-TRAINING.—In The Delin- 
eator for February Miss Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey tells a story about little Antonio that 
“embodies' Dr. Montessori’s new theory of 


child will-training, not previously written of in. 


America.” Miss Bailey writes: “The greatest 
problem of today in child-training is, how shall 
we help our little ones to strength of will? 
Civilization is being sapped by our weaklings. 
Home training, the public schools, do not de- 
velop character. Dr. Montessori tells. us that 
this is because parents and. teachers do not 
know what will, fundamentally, is. Dr. Mon- 
tessori says: “To will is to be able. : 
Every motor activity is an act of will, and 
constancy in right activities makes character.’ 
Dr. Montessori gives us a new rule for de- 
veloping character in children. She says: 
‘Seek the child’s first longings if you would 
train his will. Give him the foundation of will 
by helping him to concentrate on something 
he instinctively craves to be busy about, and 
so lay the foundation stones of his character.’ 
The little child’s first impulses to be active are 
good. He wants to be about his father’s busi- 
ness by taking part in the activities of the 
house.” 


CHASSAVANT MeEtHop.—In the February De- 
lineator Miss Josephine Tozier describes the 
Chassavant music-teaching method which is 
devised to help children to read and execute 
music, instrumental and vocal, and to gain “a 
sensitive appreciation of time and tune.” “It 
is an application to music of the sense-training 
upon which Maria Montessori has founded her 
system, so fertile in astonishing results. . . . 
In the Montessori schools the senses of touch 
and sight are developed in every child to a 
point of acuteness hitherto found only in the 
most exceptionally gifted human beings. But 
there is another sense of at least equal im- 
portance—especially in its influence on the 
emotional life—which is not systematically de- 
veloped in the Montessori system as such. 
Why should not the sensibility of the ear re- 
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ceive as careful attention as that of the eye 
and the finger-tips? It is here that the Chas- 
savant method comes in—developed independ- 
ently of the Montessori method, but proceed- 
ing on exactly the same lines.” 


ToucH-HUNGER.—In the March Delineator 
Miss Carolyn Sherwin Bailey tells of “a Mon- 
tessori baby who had the touch-hunger,” and 
adds: “Your child struggles to educate himself 
through his senses as did Mario. You, too, 
perhaps, not seeing the inspiration in the active 
little fingers, say, ‘He gets into mischief all the 
time.’ It is our privilege to turn child-mischief 
into education. The greatest thing we 
can do for a child is so to educate it that it 
knows its environment and can adjust itself 
to social conditions. We do this when we 
teach our children to see, to hear, to touch 
intelligently.” 


Unitinc PareENtT AND Cuitp.—Under the 
caption “What the Montessori Method Means 
to Me,” Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, in the 
January Freedom for the Child, writes: “Just 
to state it shows the wonderful, the inesti- 
mable possibilities opened to every child. It 
means that the parent’s will is not to be forced 
on him, because it is the parent’s will, and the 
child’s duty is blind obedience. Instead, the 
child is to be taught that he has the right to 
the enjoyment of his own will—so long, that is, 
as it does not interfere with other people’s 
equal right to theirs. This is liberty, not 
license. He is also to be taught that there are 
laws which he must obey, but these laws were 
made for his good, and that of all people, 
both big and small, so that big people have to 
obey too. Thus is a bond of union created 
between parent and child, where formerly was 
division like unto that of dictator and sub- 
ject.” 


Dr. Monressori’s Visit.—In Freedom for 
the Child, the periodical of the Montessori 
Educational Association, Washington, Marian 
Fairchild tells how Dr. Montessori came to 
visit America, gives some account of her visit 
in Washington, of her lecture and the recep- 
tion that followed, adding: 

“She opened her lecture with a cordial ap- 
preciation of her reception in America and a 
charming reference to Mrs. Bell, who, she 
declared, has taken this new method in her 
arms as a mother would take a child. 

“She told very simply, and almost as if speak- 
ing of some one else, what had been the train- 
ing to fit her for her work. She told how she had 
studied one science after the other, always 
more interested in learning the way to learn, 
and the method of discovery, than in becom- 
ing proficient in the subject itself, and always 
with the instinctive feeling that she was grop- 
ing for a bigger subject still. She told of 
her work with the deficient children and of 
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her realization that if by scientific education 
so much could be done for defectives, how 
much more could one do with normal chil- 
dren; and then came to her the vision of the 
world as it would be with every individual 
developed to the fullest capability of all his 
powers—and she knew at last what her life 
work must be.” 


AWAKENING Natura Nosiiity.—In the April 
Delineator Miss Zoe Russell Bateman writes: 
“In one (Montessori) school the three-year- 
old only child of wealthy parents has shown 
clearly the splendid effects of free community 
life. On her arrival she would during the first 
days push and slap the other children and 
snatch from them in sadly unfriendly spirit. 
Now this three-year-old baby finds her keenest 
delight in mothering the other children. When 
luncheon time comes, she goes from child to 
child tying on bibs, and if the bows are not 
very perfect the spirit in which the work is 
done leaves nothing to be desired. The little 
girl’s very expression has changed, and the 
love which she feels for her little companions 
shines out very clearly. All this occurs inde- 
pendently of any direct commands.” 


Pusiic ScHoots.—Much of humanity’s prog- 
ress has been made possible through the utter- 
ance of thought-awakening heretical opinions 
that tended to lift somebody or something out 
of well-worn groove or rut. Again comes that 
educational heretic, Ella Frances Lynch, intent 
on “throwing new light” on the vexatious pub- 
lic-school problem. In the Pictorial Review 
for March she presents the first of a. con- 
structive series,-and while many may disagree 
with her radical views, just as many will agree. 
She holds that “our present system is one that 
fails to stimulate, that makes children lazy, 
that fills them with half-baked information; a 
systerr whose graduates have little reasoning 
power, a small vocabulary, no appreciation of 
the worthy in literature, no preparation for 
life. Real education is neglected in favor .of 
memorizing definitions. The great purpose of 
education, which is to fit the child to use what- 
ever abilities he possesses to the best advan- 
tage, is not accomplished. . . . The boasted 
characteristic of our public-school system is its 
uniformity. Uniform hours, uniform _meth- 
ods, uniform studies,. uniform, measurable 
knowledge, and at. last that abnormality in 
nature, a uniform product. Unhappily for the 
boosters of the system, the uniform child re- 
fuses to be born; but a few years of this soul- 
starving uniformity will reduce a promising 
boy, unless blessed with a dogged and stubborn 
personality, to his proper niche in the pre- 
scribed groove.” 


_ Auten Test Games.—The “quick-eye, quick- 
mind, quick-hand tests” appearing. in the De- 


lineator are games devised by Dr. William H. 
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Allen to “help teachers discover their own 
strength and weakness; to help supervisors 
help teachers where need is greatest. 

If a teacher is lax, she develops lax habits 
among children. If she is dependent, 
her children will not be resourceful. If she 
suppresses children when she might encourage 
and stimulate them, she robs them of the best 
things that education can give—initiative and 
interest.” And Dr. Allen, who is the director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research of New 
York city, shows how serviceable these test 
games may be to the mother, as well as to the 
teacher, in ascertaining “her children’s strong 
and weak points.” 


Executive CoMMITreE MEEtTING.—Early in 
January Mr. Ernest Gregory tendered his 
resignations as editor of THr VoLtTa REvIEW 
and as general secretary of the Association. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
in the Volta Bureau January 29, both resigna- 
tions were accepted with regret, to date Feb- 
ruary 28. The committee prevailed upon Dr. 
Harris Taylor to again accept the office of 
general secretary, which he did on condition 
that he receive no compensation for his serv- 
ices. 

The question of the editorship of THE VorTa 
REviEw was left in the hands of Messrs. Gros- 
venor and Fairchild as a subcommittee, with 
power to act. 

The subcommittee have requested Mr. De 
Land to act as editor, with the assistance of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Gregory kindly consented to prepare the 
March issue for the press before leaving, and 
it was mailed on March 9. Then he left for 
his home in Marblehead, Mass. It is under- 
stood that he will shortly be connected with 
a publication in Boston, and his many friends 
wish him every success. 


A HOMOPHONOUS FLING 


If a Hottentot taught a Hottentot tot 
To talk ere the tot could totter, 
Ought the Hottentot tot 
To be taught to say “aught” 
Or “naught,” or what ought to be vi 
her? 


If to hoot and toot a Hottentot tot 
Be taught by a Hottentot tooter, 
Should the tooter get hot if the Hottentot tot 
Hoot and toot at the Hottentot tutor? 
Current Opinion, 


Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro will not have a 
summer training School for teachers this year. 
Although she is in good health, her physician 
insists upon entire rest from teaching until she 
is much stronger than now. 














DEATH OF DR. JOB WILLIAMS 


The Hartford Daily Courant of Monday, 
March 16, contains the sad news of the death 
of Dr. Job Williams, a director of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and a man whose nobility 
of character won many friends. In part the 
Courant states: 

“Job Williams, who for forty-seven years 
was connected with the American School for 
the Deaf, thirty-four years of which time he 
was principal, died early yesterday morning at 
his home, No. 126 Garden street. For the past 
few days he had been failing and the end was 
not wholly unexpected. At an early hour yes- 
terday morning a member of the family went 
to Mr. Williams’s room and found that he had 
apparently died during his sleep. News of his 
death caused deep sorrow among the pupils, 
teachers, and supervisors, for the School of the 
Deaf and the flag of the institution was placed 
at half-mast. 

“Mr. Williams was born in Pomfret March 
I, 1842, and had therefore just passed his 
seventy-second birthday anniversary. He grad- 
ated at Yale in 1864 and, after teaching two 
years at a school on the Hudson, became, in 
1866, a teacher in the School for the Deaf in 
this city, of which the late Collins Stone was 
then principal. He was a teacher in that in- 
stitution for thirteen years, and at the death 
of Edward C. Stone, who had succeeded Col- 
lins Stone as principal, Mr. Williams became 
principal; that: was in 1879. Mr. Williams re- 
signed in August of last year, after completing 
his thirty-fourth year as principal and his 
forty-seventh year in the work of benefiting 
deaf children. 

“Three years after his graduation from Yale 
Mr. Williams received his master’s degree. In 
1889 Gallaudet College, then the National Deaf 
Mute College, awarded him the degree of 
L. H. D. He was also a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the high scholarship society of the col- 
leges. 

“In 1868 Mr. Williams was married to Miss 
Kate Stone, who died five years ago. Their 
children are Dr. Henry L. Adams, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Miss Alice S. Williams and 
Arthur C. Williams, both of New Haven, and 
Charles G. Williams, of Bridgeport. Two 
sisters and three brothers also survive him. 
‘They are: Mrs. Samuel F. Green, of this city, 
who, with her late husband, was for eleven 
years a missionary in Ceylon; Miss Lucy H. 
Williams, of this city; Nathan G. Williams, of 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; John E. Williams, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Arthur Williams of Chaplin, 
this State. 

“Mr. Williams had been for many years a 
devout and honored member of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church, in which for 
twelve years he held the office of deacon.” 
Thursday’s Courant stated that “the funeral 
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of Job Williams was held yesterday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock at the chapel of the Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church. -Rev. Dr. Joseph H. 
Twichell, pastor emeritus, and Rev. Dr. John 
Brownlee Vorhees, pastor of the church, offici- 
ated. ‘Homeland’ and ‘For All the Saints Who 
from their Labors Rest’ were sung by the 
Tempo Quartette. Among the floral tributes 
was an offering of violets from the teachers 
of the American School for the Deaf. At 
11.30 o’clock yesterday forenoon all the chil- 
dren of the school attended a memorial service 
at the chapel, and at 1.30 the older pupils and 
the teachers went to the home to gaze for the 
last time on the face of the deceased. After- 
ward they attended the service at the church. 
The honorary bearers were Prof. Henry A. 
Perkins, Atwood Collins, Edward M. Gallau- 
det, Abel S. Clark, John E. Crane, Clarence T. 
Knight, Col. Charles E. Thompson, and Alfred 
T. Richards. The burial was in Cedar Hill 
Cemetery.” 


BEuL’s PRINcIPLES oF SpEECH.—Correct the 
error on page 129 of your March Review, line 
37, to read an instead of on. 


WantTep.—An experienced oral teacher. Ad- 
dress (M.), Tue Vorta ReEvIEW. 


Programs furnished for conversation classes 
in lip-reading. Miss Case, 401 Mason Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wantep.—An experienced teacher of inter- 
mediate grades for the next school year. The 
Wright Oral School, No. 1 Mt. Morris Park, 
West, New York City. 


Bett Sympors.—Special shuttles containing 
Melville Bell symbols can be secured from the 
Hammond Typewriter Company, 69th street 
and East River, New York City. These shut- 
tles will be found very serviceable to teachers 
who possess a Hammond or contemplate buy- 
ing one. 


Lip-READING ScHoo..—Miss Kate E. High, a 
graduate of the Miiller-Walle School of Lip- 
reading for the Adult Deaf, has opened a 
school of instruction at 147 N. Tenth street, 
Reading, Pa. Miss High also gives instruction 
in improving or correcting imperfect and de- 
fective speech. 


Ora, TEACHER WANTED.—Oral teacher read- 
ing and speaking Spanish or French is desired 
by a family residing in Santiago de Chile, 
South America, who have two deaf children, 
While a Catholic teacher is preferred, a non- 
Catholic will be acceptable. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications of applicant. For details 
address Dr. Harris Taylor, 904 Lexington Ave- 
nuie, New York City. 
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Application for Membership 


TO THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I desire to become a member of the American Association. to Promote 
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of dues for one year. 
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Date 
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